Lipraries and schools will always have this 
both teach through books, 
the use of the book to its 
To treat the book as a tool 
be the 

The 


school 


in common, that 
and should teach 
highest efficiency 
and itself, 
common aim of teacher and librarian. 


not as an end in should 


work inside the school room during 
years should be the development of the 
learner into the reader so that outside 
school room, through the long years of after 
life, books may be the equipment as well as 
the delight of the educated person. The 
teacher naturally emphasizes the text book as 
the one source of knowledge, while the libra- 
rian has the somewhat different function in 
leading the reader into choice for himself. To 
accomplish this transition should be the work 
of the librarian in the schools, and it seems 
better that the branch librarian should therein 
assist and complement the teacher, rather than 
that the teacher should herself become the 
librarian. But this makes it none the less 
necessary that the teacher should be fully in- 
formed and sympathetic as to library methods 
as distinguished from school methods. Noth- 
ing better has been accomplished for educa- 
tion in recent years than the co-development 
of teachers and librarians in their common 
aim, and particularly their association in li- 
brary and school organizations, through which 
each side may keep closely in touch w ith the 


other’s work. 


young 
the 


Some years ago Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
started an experiment, described by Mr. Ranck 
in the Lrprary yourNAL for April, 1907, Feb- 
ruary and April, 1909, in the establishment of 
school libraries as branches of the public 
library. How this has worked out is indicated 
in the informing paper by Miss Rawlinson, 
printed in this school number. At first there 
was some hesitation on the part of teachers 
and the public in accepting the new departure, 
but now teachers, pupils and the public are 
united in approval of the scheme. and the 
library is taxed to its utmost resources to 
answer the demand of the schools. In New 
York and in other great centers, where the 
school system has an immense organization, 
the tendency is on the contrary to make the 
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institution, inde- 
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system 
the schools should attempt 
f library, or the library 
down into the schools, 1s 
efficiency, to be decided by experience. 
New York state long ag 
ciency of the old scheme of 
without effic 
with great wasteful 
ness of force and money. The school library 
system of New York is not to be condemned 
by the ill results of the old state system, but 


libraries, which ient supervision 


came to an untimely end, 


it is probably true that, in the great city as in 
the small city, the best results would be 
reached by having the school libraries branches 
of the public library. 


Tuere is evidence in some places of a re 


action from the maintenance of libraries as a 
Min- 


neapolis has gone so far as to propose in its 


separate part of the educational system 


new charter the merging of the functions of 
the library board in the school board, the 
result of which would probably be to sub 
ordinate the library unduly as a part of the 
educational system. Almost universally the ad- 


ministration of a library by a separate board 
of trustees has been found to give the best 
results. In New York City there has been a 
determined effort on t’* part of some of thr 


municipal authorities to make the public libra 
New York and Brooklyn, though both 
corporations, departments 
government, subordinate to the 
This has gone so far that 


ries of 
are by law privat 
of the 


central 


city 
authority 


the city comptroller at the beginning of th 
year required the library b ards to submit 
their salary lists in detail for his app val 
The logical result of this would be to make 


a hard and fast rule and handicap the hbrarian 


as the executive of the library system in all 


his relations with his staff in selection, promo 


tion, vacations and other details. Of course 


authority which supplies the 


full 


the municipal 
funds for a municipal library should have 
control, in the large sense, by prevision and 
audit; but this should not go so far that in 
providing safeguards it actually embarrasses a 


careful executive and conscientious trustees in 
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allotting the funds in detail with a view to the 
highest efficiency and the closest economy as 
to which those in immediate charge of a library 
should be the best judges. 


THE municipal civil service is now protected 
in most cities by examinations and other safe- 
guards which fortify it against partisan mis- 
use. It is not unnatural that municipal civil 
service commissioners should desire to include 
in their general scheme the school and library 
systems. Certainly no features of municipal 
administration should be more carefully guard- 
ed from the spoils system. But it is peculiarly 
desirable that in applying the merit system to 
schools and to libraries, it should be done in a 
way to obtain the best results, and these can 
be accomplished only by specific examinations 
covering the specific field. In the library sys- 
tems of New York, not least in Brooklyn, a 
scheme of civil service examination has been 
worked out to cover both appointments and 
promotions, which produces excellent results, 
and smaller cities, as is illustrated by the civil 
service scheme for Somerville, Mass., printed 
elsewhere, are working out like methods. ‘The 
first feature of a civil service examination 
should be, of course, a test of general intelli- 
gence and information, but beyond this the 
test should be specialized with reference to the 
specific work of the post. This is provided for 
in most states through specific teachers ex- 
aminations, as the regent examinations in the 
state of New York, and where a library is 
large enough to have a considerable staff it 
is by all means best that the examinations both 
for appointment and promotion should be con- 
ducted on library lines by the library author- 
ity. This is admitted by all civil service ex- 
perts and should be understood by the public. 


Tue legislative reference idea is responsi- 
ble for the recent modern development of 
municipal libraries either as separate institu- 
tions, or better as branches of the public library 
systems. Some cld New Yorkers may recall 
the city library of ancient days concealed in 
the City Hall, which consisted chiefly of unused 
documents given by foreign governments and 
innumerable copies of Valentine’s Manual of 
the City of New York. Usually the librarian- 
ship was a plum for an ignorant political 
henchman, but a generation ago Richard 
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Henry Stoddard, the poet, was appointed 1 
the position, and proceeded to investigate the 
library. He was a person with a gift for pro 
fanity as well as poetry, but when he mounted 
the step-ladder to investigate the undisturbed 
top shelves his expletives were literally 
choked in his throat by the dust of ages. This 
so-called library was one of the last to resist 
the modern library spirit, but that last bulwark 
of antiquity has now to succumb, and unde: 
the administration of the New York Public 
Library will become a useful and profitable 
feature of the municipal government 


Tue Springfield (Mass.) library building 
proves almost a new departure in librar 
architecture in the planning of its interior 
arrangements and should be carefully studied 
in the planning of future buildings for other 
cities. Thanks to the close codperation of 
Librarian Wellman and Architect Tilton, two 
notable achievements have been accomplished, 
the effective utilization of large spaces in 
combination with ease of administration and 
convenience for the reader. There are no 
forbidding wastes of staircases and entrance 
halls, but instead direct access to the delivery 
desk under the central dome and thence to the 
“bookroom,” where an attendant at once greets 
the reader from the desk, and points out or 
shows to him where the desired book is t 
be found. The radial arrangement of shel 
ing at the end of a rectangular room is an 
innovation which has justified itself in prac- 
tical experience, and the placing of the stacks 
for less-used books in the basement imme- 
diately under the bookroom has decided ad- 
vantages. By the use of two galleries around 
the main bookroom, offices for the librarian 
and the working force are provided for with 
out lessening the height of the main room or 
cutting off the supply of light from overhead. 
Every visitor to the main floor of the library 
must pass the delivery desk on entering and 
on leaving the library, but this is happily 
managed without sense of restraint. On the 
other hand, separate access is provided for 
the newspaper-room on the one side, and for 
the children’s-room on the other side of the 
main entrance in the basement; and 2s both 
these rooms should involve a special attendant. 
there is no administrative waste to offset this 
convenience. The result has been accom- 
plished at a minimum of cost, and the whole 
effect is especially worthy of study 
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THE USE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE GRADES 


By Miss ELeanor V. Rawuinson, Teacher in the Sigsbee School, Grand Rapids, Mich 


A ceRTAIN Baptist preacher in the days 
when loyalty meant adherence to the par- 
ticular tenets of one’s own denomination once 
gave out his text and the divisions of his 
sermon thus: “I have chosen for my text 
this morning the words found in the third 
chapter of Genesis, ninth verse, ‘Adam, where 
art thou?’ i will divide my discourse into 
four heads: Firstly, where Adam _ was; 
secondly, where Adam was not; thirdly, 
where Adam ought to have been; and 
fourthly, baptism by immersion.” But in 
these days one may not with impunity foist 
his sectarian or individual beliefs onto his 
hearers without showing a somewhat closer 
connection with the main subject. Every 
device, every method, every theory must make 
its satisfactory answer to the question, “How 
far can that project the soul on its lone way?” 
So one may not even consider so obvious a 
subject as the place of library work in the 
schools except in the light of the purpose 
of the schools, or, what amounts to much 
the same thing, the business of the teacher. 
Time has been when that was considered to 
be the hearing of lessons. The pupil making 
a glib recital of words which were verified 
by the open page before the teacher, satisfied 
the inspector that the teacher was “keeping 
a good school.” It was a distinct advance 
in pedagogy when the pupil told the facts 
contained in the lesson, and the teacher, with 
closed book and professional pride, was able 
to say whether or not he had recited correctly. 
But that conception, too, has long been out- 
grown. Neither is it any longer held that a 
teacher fulfils his mission if he acts as an 
instructor; that is, in the sense of imparting 
knowledge; though to refrain from that is 
often a difficult thing. I remember once 
doing tutoring with a boy who was slow in 
arithmetic. He was struggling with an ex- 
ample in multiplication and was caught on 
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seven times eight. 1 was anxiously watching 
him work out his own salvation and he had 
almost arrived when an elderly relative oi 
the boy, who was in the room, evidently out 
of patience with a tutor who helped so little, 
told the boy that seven times eight is fifty 
six. So that effort was abortive and the slow 
process had to begin over. 

We will probably agree that, in its academic 
aspect, our business 1s to teach children to 
think—leading them to observe, experiment 
and draw conclusions; helping them to gather 
material and organize it discriminatingly; tv 
appreciate values and to see from various 
points of vicw. 

It seems on the face of it contradictory to 
begin a talk on the use of the library by 
saying that books should be the last resort; 
yet I hold with Jack Senhouse that it would 
be better, perhaps, if a child never saw a 
book before he is fifteen. But that would be 
under ideal conditions of study and not those 
that hamper us. If every teacher could be a 
master, as the few in all ages have been, and 
there could be enough of them to go around 
so that each child might have a fourth of 
his attention instead of a fortieth of it, then 
to walk and talk with him might be the sum 
of a child’s needs in education. With all 
out-of-doors for a laboratory, to lead his 
pupils to see things, to compare, to experiment 
without too much waste, to draw conclusions, 
to find their own problems, and set them on 
their way to solving them—this would be the 
master teacher’s happy work. The child would 
think his own thoughts and not rethink those 
out of books—to be sure they might not be 
new thoughts, but they would be his own, 
however often they had been thought be 
fore. ° 

The world’s great epics he would get “by 
heart” in the real sense of that expression, 
for he hear told, as earlier 
peoples did, by a master story-teller. With 
what appreciation a child thus taught would 
at last go to the books so long withheld, 
bringing to them ideas and experiences of his 
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own by which to interpret those which he 
the covers. 
but this is visionary if not prophetic, and 


we have to come irom dreaming of ideal 
conditions to those which exist at present 
and to consider how we can best makeshiit 
with the means at hand. 

Concretely then our question is: How can 
the library help in the work of the grades? 
That is, how can it help the teacher in his 
business of training the pupil to think? And 
here we come to the point that while a single 
book, especially a text-book, which is neces- 
sarily bad, may be stultifying to thought, a 
large number of books has quite a contrary 
effect. The child—yes, even the grown person 
—who uses a single book, has toward it the 
attitude of the little girl toward her mother 
when she said to a playmate, “My mamma 
Says it’s so, and if she says it’s so, it’s so, 
whether it’s so or not.” That is, a book being 
a printed thing and coming from he knows 
not where, is an absolute authority which it 
does not occur to him to question and he 
swallows statements of fact and opinion 
whole. These become his beliefs, not from 
any thinking process, but in the old blind 
way of faith. A child’s credulity is so great 
that an unprincipled person might well be 
tempted to practice upon it. He believes what 
the books say simply because they say it and 
not because he knows the statements are 
made on good authority. Question a child 
who comes to you from a school where a 
single text is used, in history, for example. 
He will tell you the color of the book per- 
haps, and certainly how many pages he has 
“been over’; but rarely indeed the name of 
the author. “It says so in the ‘Jography,’” 
he will maintain, quite as he might, “It says 
so in the Bible.” So bigotry is perpetuated. 
For children are naturally intolerant, just as 
they are naturally credulous, and the second 
comer stands little chance with his ideas, 
which are generally spurned without con- 
sideration. 

With the use of many books these difficul- 
ties are obviated. When a child finds that 
the “doctors disagree” he is at first non- 
plussed and helpless, but with the proper 
guidance he is soon set on a search for truth. 
Apparently conflicting statements can often 
be harmonized, if hunted down to their 
sources, or discarded as unimportant details 
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The other day a teacler told me that her 
class became quite excited because the text 
that one child was using spoke of a certai: 
navigator as a Genoese, while that of anothe: 
called him a Venetian. ‘his led to some 
research and the discovery that he had lived 
in both cities, and also to the conclusion that 
the author’s point in each case being that he 
was an Italian, though in the service of 
another country, the particular city of which 
he was a native was a matter of no moment 
except to precisians. 

So a very important detail may be made 
the point of departure which shall start the 
children into the search for authorities. The 
idea is often new to them that the author oi 
their particular text is a common living man, 
often a teacher in some university, and that 
he writes, not by inspiration as one having 
authority, but by consulting the sources where 
available and more often by consulting those 
who have consulted the sources; that possibly 
he may be mistaken in his conclusions and 
that the student, even though a child, is at 
liberty to differ—that is, if he has himself 
been to the sources. Perhaps this brings 
an author down from his pedestal for the 
children. I remember the wide-eyed wonder 
and awestruck tone of a little child who had 
pointed out to her a lady who sometimes 
wrote stories for the Youth’s Companion. It 
is a far cry from that to the nonchalance with 
which a not over-bright girl in my room a 
few years ago regarded the author of 
“Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley.” We had 
used the book quite largely in studying the 
explorations of La Salle and supplemented it 
with a library copy of Parkman, who was 
evidently used as authority in preparing this 
volume. A map in the little book failed in 
some particular to harmonize with Parkman's 
text, and the children suggested that we fol- 
low our usual plan of writing to the author 
about our difficulty. It chanced, however, 
that Dr. McMurry was to be in our city 
shortly to deliver some iectures, and I told 
the children that I would ask him personally, 
if possible, about the seeming discrepancy, 
thinking that would make an author more 
real to them than even the letters we had 
received from those to whom we had had 
occasion to write. By good fortune, Dr. 
McMurry visited us while he was in the 
city and the children then had the cpportunity 
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of themselves stating their difficulty to him. 
The next day many oi the children mentioned 
this circumstance in their weekly journals 
that each child wrote, and the pupil in ques- 
tion said in hers: “Dr. McMurry was up to 
our school yesterday to see what fault it was 
we found with his book.” But ordinarily 
this familiarity with books as the written 
ideas of real people gives the child an intelli- 
gent respect for writers while it destroys their 
blind subservience to them. 

With the knowledge of how books are 
written comes an understanding of values, A 
class is at first surprised, in reading several 
authors on one subject, to find in two differ- 
ent books a paragraph or a page worded 
almost exactly the same. But when he has 
answered the questions: Which book was 
written first? Then if the other relied on 
the first for his text, which is likely to be 
nearer the sources? he is ready to intelli- 
gently eliminate one of them. Unfortunately, 
source material is still rather scarce in our 
libraries, although it is becoming more com- 
mon. Even here there are discrepancies. So 
the pup] must learn that the original manu- 
scripts are often all but obliterated or exist 
only as copies with two copies varying. 

As he advances he learns to estimate the 
relative value of, say, a letter written long 
atter an event and a journal kept at the 
time. “In a book I have at home,” he will 
sometimes say at first, “it says thus and so 
about the habits of the squirrel.” But, Who 
wrote the book? and, What is the author’s 
standing among naturalists? etc., will bring 
him to a more careful consideration of a 
contrary statement in another book. If it 
leads to a patient observance on 
part of the habits of the squirrel to see which 
is correct, it will have done its perfect work, 


his own 


and his tolerance will be still further increased 
by the difficulty of arriving at any sure con- 
clusion. 

The pupil’s attitude towards the teacher is 
often changed in this way. Instead of asking 
the teacher to settle a point he will ask for 
the teacher’s opinion and value it—as an 
opinion, but also feel free to differ. In a 
new class this fall I overheard a little girl 
sitting down in front whisper to the one next 
to her that she didn’t agree with what I said. 
“Why don’t you say so aloud, Minnie?” I 
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asked, and she falteringly replied that she didn't 
dare. That feeling is soon changed with the 
use of many books, and a child will feel free 


to say, “I don’t see how it can be as you 
think,” a sign of thinking on his part and an 
excellent opening for discussion, 

The children’s attitude toward each other 
changes from brutal intolerance to respectful 
interest in each other’s opinion, and_ his 
reasons for it. At the beginning of the year 
Nellie says thus and so. Kenneth replies, 
“*Tain't, either,’ and Nellie’s only argument 
is, “tis, too.” But before the end, trained in 
this way, Kenneth expresses an opinion and 
Nellie rises and says, while Kenneth listens with 
interest, “I don’t agree with you,” and tells 
why. Next day Nellie begins the recitation 
with, “I have been thinking over what Ken- 
neth said yesterday, and I believe he is right 
after all.” 

Then the child’s own opinion becomes also 
of value to him. Every teacher is familiar 
with the pupil who comes up to him with a 
problem in arithmetic which he has worked 
out and says “Is this right?” You ask him 
to explain his process step by step, halting 
him here and there for a reason or a rule. 
When he finishes, instead of being satisfied, 
he says, “Then is it right?” Your word for 
it, and not his belief in the reasoning being 
his necessity. But as he becomes accustomed 
to holding a writer responsible for his state 
ments, he begins to have some confidence in 
his own ability to arrive at a conclusion 
which he is ready tc give reasons for. 

We are constantly being surprised that chil- 
dren know so little; that is, many things 
which are so familiar to us that they are 
merely matters of fact, and, therefore, which 
we take it for granted every one knows, have 
never been brought to the child’s attention 
The unit of the library is the book, and the 
commonest things about it children are often 
unfamiliar with. Why should they be handi- 
capped by not having the use of this tool 
thoroughly taught to them? When they come 
in with new books one lesson may well be 
devoted to the proper way of opening a new 
book—turning down a few leaves at a time 
at front and back alternately. While they 
are all doing this and learning the wherefore 
—keep the back from breaking—some in the 
class are getting their first lesson on treating 
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books with respect and perhaps are a little 
less likely to fili in the o’s solidly and dis- 
figure the pages in other familiar ways. We 
took the time one year, and I rather think it 
paid, for inspecting all the text-books of the 
class once a month, to see how neat they were 
kept. Many a book which was seeing service 
with the third or fourth member of the 
family had such a cleaning up and pasting in 
of pages as it had never hoped to see, and I 
think no other class that I have known has 
ever handled the furnished readers as care- 
fully as that one did. One finds that the 
average child does not know how to find 
what a book contains on a given subject even 
when a book is put into his hands. He will 
more likely turn to the table of contents than 
to the index, if he does not helplessly flounder 
in the text. A little practice with the text- 
books will make him familiar with this key: 
“Find all the references to the articles of 
confederation.” “Is there any other page on 
which there are examples in percentage?” 
“Does this grammar mention object comple- 
ments elsewhere also?” This, of course, being 
incidental to the lesson which is thereby 
helped. The comprehensiveness of the table 
of contents will be brought home to the class, 
if in beginning the work in a text-book a 
lesson is spent in discussing the table and 
considering which of the subjects treated are 
to be studied during the term. The per- 
sonality of the author can be emphasized by 
not always speaking of “the geography,” but 
by such expressions as “Get out your Frye 
and turn to page so and so,” or, “Dodge says,” 
etc. They will learn the function of the pub- 
lisher in some of the language lessons on 
letter-writing when the problem is to order 
copies of one of their text-books. So far the 
work can be done entirely with their own 
single text. The preface of a text-book is 
generally addressed to the teacher, and so is 
not fit reading for the children. That, as 
well as the office of translator, editor and illus- 
trator, will probably need to be left until 
more books accessible. 

We were especially fortunate in having 
located in our school one of the branches of 
the public library with a regular librarian 
in charge afternoon and evening. During the 
forenoon the library is not open to the public. 
We felt that this was an opportunity to 


familiarize the children with using books of 
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reference. We began by going there once a 
week to study the current events lesson. For 
this study the class was divided into groups 
of six or more, each with its leader. Each 
group was assigned its topics from the cur- 
rent events paper we were using and was to 
be prepared to give to the class in recitation 
time any information called for by them in 
connection with the topics assigned. To my 
surprise I found, after a few trials, that 
almost the only books used were the dic- 
tionaries and cyclopedias. There were refer- 
ence books of all kinds, atlases (ancient and 
modern), biographies, histories, something on 
every science and industry, nature books, and, 
of course, a liberal amount of literature. But 
the children seemed not to know how to use 
them. So I prepared a list of books, any of 
which might be useful as a reference, and 
gave to each child a card containing the title 
and author of one of the books. He was to 
find his book, look carefully over the table 
of contents, read up some one topic in it, and 
report to the class the nature of the book, the 
subjects it dealt with, and what it had to 
say about one of the subjects to show the 
method of treatment. When he was ready 
to report he was to hand in his card. We 
spent one period together in the library, after 
the cards were given out, to get the work 
started. After that each was to find his own 
time to complete the work. As soon as the 
cards began to come in reports were given 
to the class. After a few had been given 
they were kept fresh in mind by asking from 
time to time such questions as, “If you wish 
to look up the smelting of iron what book 
would you consult?” “Where would we be 
likely to find the average wages paid to rail- 
road workers?” “Go to the library and look 
up the formation of sand dunes. What book 
will you use?” “The class is in doubt as to 
which of these sprays of evergreen is spruce 
and which fir. Will you find out for them and 
tell us what book you intend to consult?” 
“Some one says there is an ordinance against 
snowballing on our streets. Where will you 
find out if this is true?” etc., etc. In this way 
they become more independent of help, more 
able to find for themselves the information 
sought. 

It is an interesting experiment to have the 
class compile a list of the books and selec- 
tions they have enjoyed reading, in school or 
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them give their 
opinion as to which of these might properly 


elsewhere; then to have 
come under the head of literature and which 
are mere books, stories generally, enjoyable 
to read but not One alter 
doing this, tried to formulate a detinition of 
literature. 
not well express it. So they were interested 
ok up a defi- 
nition in the dictionary and read it to them, 
and then they insisted on going over the list 
again with the definition in mind. They had 
classified the list, with a single exception, as 
you and I would have done. 

The card catalog seems a mystery to chil- 
dren and most will appeal to the librarian 
rather than consult it. Familiarity with this 
would give them somewhat more independ- 
ence. To really understand a thing one should 
make a similar thing. Partly with this in 
view, partly to start a topical index in history 
which would be helpful to following classes 
and added to by them, and partly to carry on 
systematically in class the work of reading 
various authors, comparing, sifting, weighing, 
discriminating and systematizing their varying 
expressions on one subject, we made a card 
catalog on the subject of slavery, quite promi- 
nent in our eighth grade work. In this way 
we made a more thorough study of slavery 
than any class I have before been connected 
with have done, and it went hand in hand 
with the making of the index. All books 
which might possibly contain anything on the 
subject were first examined by the class 
through the table of contents and the index 
for any references. These were read and 
listed on separate slips of paper with book, 
author, page and phase of the subject from 
an outline which they were obliged to adopt 
on faith, We were then ready for the study. 
The first topic was given out and the slips 
having references to that topic distributed, the 
books for this part of the work being brought 
to the class room or the class going to the 
library as might be convenient. Each one 
having a slip read his reference aloud, while 
the class made notes. If, in the judgment of 
the class, the reference was a good one, it 
was saved, otherwise discarded. After all 
were read each pupil put his notes in shape 
in outline form, and by that time he knew 
much more of the topic than he could have 
gained by any amount of study alone, for 
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there was a great deal of discussion, re- 


reading, comparing this statement with that 
work progressed. The outlines were 
lar better than those made from reading a 
ingle text could be. 
o1 the same things and after a point had been 


lie 
Every author said some 


read several times from as many books, the 
pupil came to see that it was an important 
one, while some detail, mentioned by one or 
two, slipped into its proper subordinate place 
omitted When a 


topic was finished in this way the references 


or was from the outline 
were copied onto a card by some member of 
the class and the taken up 


This set of cards was then ready for the next 


next topic was 
class, with the idea that each succeeding class 
might add a new subject to those indexed, 
though, of course, the value of the index was 
largely in the making, for in doing that they 
got their extensive reading of the subject. 
Incidentally they learned not to be afraid of 
a card index. 

One portion of our library, known as the 
School Reference Library, contains, besides 
such books of reference as children could 
well use, all the classics that are within their 
range, fables, folk stories, hero tales and the 
like in various editions. A catalog of this 
reference library was published in one of the 
monthly bulletins of the public library and 
copies distributed to all the children. One 
class spent some time in classifying the titles 
from this catalog in accordance with the list 
of subjects compiled by themselves. They 
thought of history, biography, science, indus- 
tries, fairy tales, hero tales, and I believe one 
or two others. Of course, they were obliged 
to put a large number in the miscellaneous 
column. Having done this they were ripe 
for the Dewey decimal system of numbering 
books, to which they were introduced not to 
make librarians of them, but to acquaint them 
with a fine system of classification—a faculty 
rather weak in children. After their own 
experiments it was not so much a revelation 
to them that all human thought might be 
classified under ten heads. They learned what 
the first figure in a library book numbered 
according to this system means, and occa- 
sionally the second. No doubt most of the 
class have by now forgotten what the various 
figures stand for, but they will always have an 
intelligent idea of the system of numbering, 
that the mean something 


knowing numbers 
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and are not arbitrary symbols. After this 
little study they wanted to number the few 
reference books in our room, and then their 
own text-books. Some carefully studied out 
the subject until they were able to number 
the books that they owned at home, thus 
giving them the dignity of a library in their 
owner's eyes. Difficulties in classifying called 
for help from the branch librarian, known to 
the younger children as the “library teacher,” 
not a bad term in such a case. Of course, a 
school building that has in it a branch of the 
public’ library is especially fortunate, but the 
aims of the two institutions are so related 
that it should not be difficult anywhere to 
establish codperation. The “library teacher” 
gave the children talks on the making of a 
book. They had a press and had done some 
printing, though they had not learned the pro- 
cess of binding, and were interested in every 
detail. Once the librarian was permitted to 
briag out and show to them a number of 
rare editions and choice bindings. They were 
extremely interested and handled them as 
carefully as their owner would. A beautifully 
illuminated “Book of hours” especially de- 
lighted them, for they remembered how one 
of our local raconteurs had told them the 
tale of “Gabriel and the hour book,” and they 
also associated it with the line in the “Idylls 
of the king,” which they had been reading, 
“Such a palm as glitters gilded in thy book 
of hours.” They were reading Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar” at the time, and they remem- 
bered from their “Evangeline” how Miles 
Standish admired the works of the Roman, 
so a fine copy of the “Gallic War,” even 
though they could not decipher the Latin, 
held their close attention. There is no danger 
of their becoming bibliophiles, but they had 
a glimpse of one more fine and beautiful art, 
and will be intelligent appreciators of rare 
books. 

In none of this work has another study 
been foisted upon the crowded program. In 
every case its reaction upon classroom work 
has been a decidedly helpful one. A_ pupil 
who learns to hold an author to account 
realizes that his own statements are to be 
challenged and takes pride in being able to 
back them up, preferring to spend time and 
effort in being able to do so, to standing for 
slipshod work. When he reads, in his history 
work, the journals of such men as Bradford 
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and Winthrop he has an incentive to make 
his own interesting and true and worthy of 
his signature. No child can make the plea 
for idleness, “I have my lesson,” for there 
will always be more to look up for one who 
has learned that men have spent their lives 
in research on one subject; besides, there 
is always some disputed point which he wishes 
to hunt down. The teacher's time 
served by the independence which the pupils 
attain. Without much assistance knew a 
class to plan and prepare a creditable reading 
from the “Idylls of the king,” illustrated with 
stage pictures formed by themselves, which 
were artistic and true to the time. They 
haunted the library—knew every book on 
King Arthur and his kmghts that was pub- 
lished—had their favorite illustrators ; 
for days for authority as to whether Guin- 
evere’s hair was black or golden; made 
some scenery; built a throne; cut and fitted 
costumes for knights and ladies, always with 
open books before them; selected their readers 
with excellent judgment, with only the 
teacher's encouragement and occasional sug- 
gestion, and the librarian’s enthusiastic help 
In doing the work to which I referred in 
history the class was able to conduct its own 
recitation, not quite so successfully as when 
the teacher was by to give it direction, but, 
nevertheless, with fair results. That meant 
that as a class, and no doubt individually, 
they were able to study out for themselves 
any subject that they wished. 

It is to be expected that children who have 
had training in the use of a library will find 
themselves at home in one after they have 
left school and wherever they may be. They 
will not be ignorant about a subject because 
tney do not know how to come at information 
on it. Some one has said that there are two 
kinds of knowledge—knowing about a thing 
and knowing where to find out about it—and 
surely the latter is far more valuable than 
the former. If the few facts a child can learn 
in the years he spends with us were to be the 
sum total of his food for thought in later 
years, he would starve indeed, but if we can 
send him out equipped with the ability to find 
without difficulty the information he may wish 
we may feel at ease about him in that respect. 
We are often reminded that we are doing 
the greatest thing for a child if we give him a 
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thirst for knowledge. If xnowledge were in 
open wells that might be sufficient, but since 
most of it is bottled up in books we ought 
to furnish him not only with the thirst but 
with the corkscrew to open the bottle. Of 
course, if the thirst is strong enough he will 
somehow get at the means of satisfying it, 
but to many the desire to know is not so 
great as the difficulty of finding out. To use 


By Mary ALLEGRA SMITH, Librarian, Madison (Wis.) Free ! 


I wisH to restate the subject of this paper 
in the words: What the librarian needs and 
has a right to expect in coéperation from the 
superintendent and teachers of the schools. 

The every-day librarian has now for many 
years been exhorted and even coerced by the 
library powers that be to cooperate with 
schools, to offer, offer, offer all the possible 
resources of the library as aids to the teacher 
in her labor of training the children of to-day 
for the men and women of to-morrow. The 
mistakes and shortcomings of librarians have 
not been wanting, but those were not given 
me for discussion. There is one historical 
fact about this effort on the part of the libra- 
rian to help the teacher. She did not make 
the effort in any energetic fashion for many 
years after libraries were established, and 
then again not until after children’s rooms in 
libraries were an accomplished and approved 
feature, did she really begin. 

Did you ever think what the establishment 
of children’s rooms really meant? Was it 
not an acknowledgment of th« truth that 
there was something to be done for children 
that the schools had not done and were not 
doing? Do you think there would ever have 
been just the same need for a children’s de- 
partment in the public library if the schools 
had been far sighted enough to s that the 
need for a director of children’s reading was 
just as vital a need, for instance, as that for 
a director of children’s drawing? As I re- 
member school and library ler elopm nt, these 
two, the director of drawing and _ the chil- 
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WHAT THE LIBRARIAN NEEDS FROM THE SCHOOLS 


Henry Turner Bailey's symbolism of litera- 
ture as the city of refuge, we have given the 
key to that city into the hands of the child 
by teaching him the process of reading— 
probably the most wonderful thing that the 
schools accomplish—but even so the child may 
wander long outside the walls, unless we make 
broad and easy the pathways that lead to the 
gates. 


dren’s room in the public hbrary, came to 
Wisconsin children at the same time To-day, 
because the educational world is and has been 
interested in it and awake to its economic 
value, perhaps because of the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion, the drawing york i 
supervised by the schools than the reading. 

It was then, after these children’s rooms 
were sometime established, that through the 
library world sounded the slogan, “You must 
codperate.” Why did it go forth? Simply 
brary found the teach- 
So forth the librarian 
than her share. 


s much better 


and solely because the |i 
ers were not coming. 

went to do, if need be. more 
For many years now she has been going, and 
through her going she has learned many 
it teachers, principals and superin- 


things abo 
whole educational 


tendents; in fact, about th 


system of to-day, and about many things that 
she has seen and felt stood in the way of 
effective work on the part of the library, she 
either through grace or 1 nidity has kept 
silent. Library literatur on work with 
schools has not been a faultfinding literature, 
and it is only recently th finds her 
and there a note that sounds a n 
the part of the library worker, because of the 
conditions under which she ts ¢x} d to do 


work with schools, a feeling 
quite so much of the approac! 
pected from the library side. 
The librarian of even a little experience has 
learned, when she enters on work in a library, 
to wait and see what the attitude of the school 
is toward the library. Are the tea ‘hers mak- 
ing every possible effort to interest the chil- 
dren in the best books? Do they come to the 
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library to increase their own knowledge of 
books for children? Are they interested in 
the purchases of recent books? Are they read- 
ers themselves? Do the principals of the ward 
schools know whether their teachers are using 
the resources of the library? Have they in- 
fluence with their teachers? Are those prin- 
cipals anxious that the boys and girls learn 
how to use a library, so the many who leave 
school early may be brought into touch with 
an institution that may be for them a contin- 
uation school? Is the principal of the high 
school alive to what a library may mean to 
high school students? Does he really know 
what kind of reference work his teachers are 
doing? Are they able to deceive him so that 
when the library is doing the work or trying 
to patch up poor work of a teacher for the 
sake of the pupils, he does not know it? Just 
what is his idea of reference work? Is it 
that the library ought to be a sort of intellec- 
tual lunch counter for his pupils, and its work 
be judged according to the rapidity with 
which the lunch can be handed out, more 
credit being given if it is slightly predigested 
for the high school intellectual infant? Does 
he wish his pupils trained in the systematic 
knowledge of the use of books? Does he 
know whether his inexperienced teacher is 
adopting or adapting college methods of refer- 
ence work to high school classes? What 
about the superintendent? Is he a man who 
realizes that very soon there will be no one 
beside himself in that city who will have so 
wide a knowledge of the school system as the 
librarian? Does he know that soon she will 
know the real intellectual interests of his 
teachers just as well or perchance better than 
himself and may aid him in appreciating the 
strength and strengthening the weakness of 
those teachers? Does he offer her every as- 
sistance in his power to make her work for 
the schools effective? Does he know she is 
watching the young people in the city who 
are the products of that school system to see 
just what their reading interests are? Does 
he know she has a right to use them as a 
measuring rod for the success or failure of 
those schools in one respect—its power to in- 
terest boys and girls in books? Is he a man 
who has been a force in interesting the com- 
munity in the library? Has he so strong a 
conviction that the librarian may be a positive 
nal force that he has had influence 


educat 
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with the library board in placing in the |i 
brary a person of qualifications to do the work 
he wishes done? Is he a man of balance? 
Does he realize that a librarian’s work with 
the schools is only a part of her work, a very 
important part, possibly the most important 
part, but yet only a part? Does he help his 
teachers to realize this? 

I repeat. The librarian of even a little ex- 
perience waits to find all these things out, and 
isually she does not have to leave her loan 
desk to learn them. The larger the system of 
schools, the longer she may wait, for sh« 
kuows here is a situation where it may be 
said of her, “Fouls rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” 

A librarian is also guided by the experience 
of older librarians. What have they learned 
about schools and the teacher as a codperator? 
She may turn to Mr, J. C. Dana’s pamphlet, 
“The school department room,” and 
what Dr. Dana's convictions are about work 
with and through teachers. You doubtless 
remember that Mr. Dana does not believe in 
many of the methods of the modern children’s 
room in the library. His contention is that 
the vast educational system is the avenue to 
the child. Personally, I think he minimizes 
the value of some of the direct work being 
done with children through the children’s 
room, but I do most heartily agree with him 
in his main contention, “It is perfectly futile 
for any library, with its present financial 
support, to make easily accessible at the pre- 
cise psychological moment, to every child in 
the city who can read, the book which suits 
his capacities and needs.” He goes on to say: 
“It may be said in the foregoing discussion 
I have overlooked the inefficiency of the 
teacher, that I have failed to give sufficient 
weight to the fact that few teachers are great 
readers, are familiar with children’s books, are 
interested in promoting the habit of silent 
reading, can use books skilfully or can teach 
the art of using them. . . The librarian’s in- 
dictment against the teacher as thus stated 
is a heavy one. . . On this point of the teach- 
er’s failure to do effective work in our par- 
ticular field several things may properly be 
said. First, the fault lies not with the teach 
er’s capacity or her good will. We must 
look upon her seeming indifference and lack 
of skill in our line as not at all her fault 
The fault lies in her training, and the failure 
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of her training can be traced back to certain 
unfortunate features of college and university 
work.” 

I have wondered if the full arraignment of 
the teacher from which I have quoted has 
been copied in educational journals. As the 
Newark library has the reputation of codper- 
ating with all things mundane coperatable, 
it sounds as though one librarian had run 
against some stone walls, and some of the 
rest of us have a fellow feeling with Mr. 
Dana. But the hopeful thing about Mr. 
Dana’s situation is that he expects the doors 
to open in those stone walls and through 
them the library to enter and do its best and 
truest educational work. Like Mr, Dana, 
some of us have faith and hope too, and we 
are only adding work to faith and hope when 
we tell the educational world where we wish 
the doors first to open. 

Please remember that what I am now going 
to say refers to the grade schools and to the 
average grade teacher. The school problem 
of the library to-day is the problem of the 
grades. The faulty library work of the high 
school on the side of the student is the result 
of faulty library work in the grades. What 
may be expected from the high school teacher 
who has had larger scholastic opportunity is 
not what may be expected from the grade 
teacher. She has had to make more use of libra- 
ries, and she has used this experience in her 
high school work. I have sometimes wondered 
if the inexperienced high school teacher, trying 
to use the librarian to do reference work she 
ought to be doing herself, has not overloaded 
many a librarian, so she did not have time to 
do the constructive work she might be doing 
for the grade teacher and pupil. This kind 
of work on the part of the teacher and the 
lack of any library training on the part of the 
pupil are to me the fundamental causes of 
the superficiality of much so-called high school 
reference work. The high school question 
has, however, a place of its own on the pro- 
gram. Again, I do not wish to discuss meth- 
ods and devices the library may use to secure 
coéperation. What I wish to do is to picture 
the stone walls. May I use some of Mr. 
Dana's statements for my texts? 

“Few teachers are great readers.” Has the 
library any right to expect that teachers be 
great readers? No. The library must face 
the fact that the mass of women teachers are 
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wage-earners because of economic pressure 
have come from homes that often did not 
foster the reading habit, and, for some reason 
puzzling at times to librarians, the high school 
and the normal school, for all their efforts, 
have not made her a great reader. But the 
library has a right to expect that any woman 
to-day in charge of a school should have the 
reading habit. A woman who does not read 
not simply for pleasure and relaxation, but 
for her own growth, is one of the stone walls 
librarians run against. Do not misunderstand 
me. The librarian does not expect, has no 
right to expect, that every time she comes to 
the library the teacher depart loaded with all 
the books the rules allow. But the simple fact 
is, no teacher can be a live teacher, in the big 
sense to-day, who reads only the few maga 
zines she may be able to take and the latest 
novels. The librarian is not deceived. She 
knows that the salary of the teacher does not 
allow subscriptions to many high-priced maga- 
zines or the purchase of many books. When 
the library expects the teacher to be a reader 
at least, it expects only what the intelligent 
public who are paying her salary have the 
right to expect. 

“The teacher is not familiar with children’s 
books.” Has the library any right to expect 
that the teacher of the training I have indi- 
cated would have any large knowledge of 
children’s books? Where would she be ex- 
pected to get it? We have not yet in our 
schools, except in a very few places, teachers 
who have felt in their own childhood the in- 
fluence of a skilfully managed children’s room 
of a public library. The high school does not 
give this, and evidently from their product 
we cannot conclude that the normal school has 
felt it an essential of her training, or, feeling 
it, perhaps has felt other deficiencies in her 
equipment more. So the library as yet can 
expect from her no large acquaintance with 
children’s books, but it has the right to ex 
pect that soon, very soon, the normal school 
will ground her in the fundamentals of good 
children’s literature. She should know a lim 
ited number of the best children’s books, and, 
above all, she should be deeply impressed by 
somebody before she leaves a normal school 
that there is a large literature for children ot 
which she knows not one jot; that the stan- 
dards for children’s books are not a matter 
of her personal opinion, but that it behooves 
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her to learn and to keep on learning from the 
school and library people who do know. It 
should be pointed out to her what the library 
world has done for children’s reading the past 
twenty years, what it is doing, and what her 
attitude toward it ought to be when she be- 
comes a part of the educational machinery with 
which together with the library rests the forma- 
tion of the child’s reading tastes and habits. 
I have wondered what the effect would be if 
a talk were given each year to the seniors in 
normal schools by someone who knew just 
what is going on in the public libraries of 
the state, and could place distinctly before 
them their opportunity and their responsibil- 
ity as co-workers. The normal school itself 
should impress upon her that the public li- 
brary is going to be her laboratory, where 
she may study these children’s books, and that 
she will find the library to be the great sifter, 
placing on its shelves only those books of worth 
out of the great mass of mediocre books issu- 
ing all the time from the press. 

At present the attitude of the teacher 
toward the library seems so much more a re- 
sult of her environment than the result of her 
professional training. I am perfectly sure no 
teacher would contradict me if I quoted 
Charles Eliot Norton: “A taste for good read- 
ing is an acquisition the worth of which is 
hardly to be overestimated.” It does sometimes 
seem to the librarian that the teacher takes 
very lightly her responsibility for forming 
that taste. Has she, perchance, decided that 
the library may bear the whole responsibility? 
The librarian who studies the reading book, 
English book or whatever it may be called, 
and from year to year the ever- 
changing text-book and the ever-changing 
method of the recitation, is often a much- 
puzzled librarian as to the ideal of the edu- 
cator in this work. It seems to her a confes- 
sion on the educator’s part that he has not 
yet found the training “during childhood that 
does result in a taste for 
proving reading which will direct and inspire 
It seems to the 


watches 


interesting and im- 


the child’s subsequent life.” 


librarian that nO reader, no book used as a 


reader, has excuse for being unless it 
arouses in the child the read 
For instance, what can be the pur- 


any 
interest to 


farther. 
pose of reading books consisting of selections 
from the “Arabian nights,” 
Crusoe” 


“Gulliver's trav- 


els,” “Robinson and “Tanglewood 
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Tales” unless the teacher realizes that they 
are only guide posts—she the guide, and the 
children travelers to the children’s 
Here is a case where the librarian needs the 
teacher to see that the right book comes into 
the chiid’s hand at the right time, and the 
teacher mceds the librarian, perchance, to help 
her. The child needs them both. As I hay 

stated beforc, it is absolutely impossible for 
the librarian to know every child, and the 
library needs the teacher as a 
teach the librarian many times the individual 
ity of children, so what work 
them may be more indivedual and not mass 
work. Especially does the librarian need the 
help of the seventh and eighth grade teacher 
and just as much do those teachers need her 
In fact, I think the indictment against t! 

seventh and eighth grade teacher for neglect 
of and indifference to opportunities and duty in 
guiding reading a just one, if severe. We as 
librarians are perfectly aware that a child's 
interests at this age are more diversified, but 
we expect the teacher in charge of either of 
these grades to know her psychology and have 
the courage to say, “I can and I will interest 
these boys and girls in the best books.” We 
all know these teachers who tell us their boys 
and girls are so busy they really have no time 
to read. To us this sounds like shirking, and 
ofttimes means they do not know so much 
about those boys and girls as we do, when 
they ought to know so much more. The chil- 
dren at this age are so often the omniverous 
readers, and how keenly librarians know 

just at this time they need the teacher and 
she needs them to keep these boys and girls 
from drifting into the underground 
or the decidedly mediocre. Some may need 
both librarian and teacher to help them ‘eep 


classics ? 


gzo-between 


she does with 


library 


alive a reading habit nearly sn e 


many conflicting interests. 


The public library’s work with boys and 
girls has come to stay. No teacher would 
wish it discontinued. The library only asl 


that its work be recognized, not as a thing 
apart, but as a work to be correlated with 
that of the school in whatever efforts the 
school may be making to cultivate the good 
Would it not be possible for 
close touch 


reading habit. 
the superintendent to be in so 
with the librarian that when a teacher is 

ceeding in creating a taste for good books 
due credit for it; or, on the 


she be en 
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other hand, when a teacher is killing all in- 
terest, so that a child refuses at the library any 
book touching on what he ts reading at school, 
both ill 


superintendent and librarian wil 
recognize 


that 


this for book treatment 


as a case 


by them both. It seems to m the possibil 
ities resulting from 
than exists at present are worthy the efforts 


mind, 


much closer codperation 


of both teachers and librarians 


the probability 1s 


In my 
very strong that, if 
have cooperation based on the 
honest desire to foster 


in the child the taste 


for good reading, we will see results w yrthy 
the effort. Possibly the critic of the college 
will not then be saying to the college authort- 
ties: “You must produce something beside a 


specialist. Your graduate must be a good 
companion to himself, able to spend an eve- 
ning away from the crowd and have tastes 
and habits of reading.” Possibly the univers- 
ity might not have just the same grade of 
work in all that freshman English. Possibly 
the high school would have the courage to 
place a larger per cent. of non-fiction books 
on its required reading list, and very possibly 
the child that never goes to high school or 
college would have a deeper cause for thanks 
to both school and library when he reached 
manhood for one habit both had helped him 
form. 

Mr. Dana said, “Few teachers can use books 
skilfully or can teach the art of using them.” 
I wish with this as a text to consider the 
average grade teacher’s methods of doing ref- 
erence work. Here it seems to me lies one 
of her greatest possibilities in teaching chil- 
dren to use books and connecting their work 
with the library. The great weakness of the 
teacher here seems to be her shortsightedness 
of the ultimate value of the work. Her mind 
seems to be on the information the child is 
going to obtain, not on the habits he is form- 
ing. Over and over and over again I have 
had it said to me when I have spoken about 
a book at the library especially helpful in 
come work the school was doing, “May we 
have it here?” Now, I am perfectly aware 
of the existence of the crowded curriculum. 
It existed during the years I was teaching, 
and according to our mothers it existed years 
before that, and it does not daunt me per- 
haps as it ought, when I am advocating this 
correlation of school work with the library. 
I will, however, admit it as one reason with 
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mu dot ‘ it 
the fil grade it uld see tha 
eve ld does so reference work at 

lf distan vent in the large! 
‘ities, this library work should be devel ped 
in the branches for the neighboring school 
A child should grow into the habit of mstinc- 
tively turning to the library when in search 
of information. Teachers and librarians cat 
not wait until high school age to begin torm 
ing this habit The percentage of children 


reaching high school is too small, if there 


were not other good reasons Chose childs en 
leaving school all along the way are the people 
whom a few years later librarians are talking 
about as the working people, how 
to the library, and the educational machinery 
of the 
tinuation schools for them, or, 


state operates various forms of cot 
in other words 
tries again to connect them with the educa 
tional system of the state, because it is now 
of economic value to the state. I do not be 
lieve the library can be a sociological cure- 
all, but I do believe that if many, many more 
of these boys and girls during their school 
years were made to feel that the library was 
to them a part of would have 
more of the ambitious young men and women 
using the resources of the library. We people 
in the library know what it now means to 
many, and we feel that it might mean just 
the same to so many more if the school had 


When 


I read articles or hear people talk about how 


school, we 


done more of its share in this work. 


the library may serve the workineman, I feel 
that much of it is based on wrong psychology 
One hears, for instance, th: 


hours 


and sociology it the 


ight to keep oper lon: 
rkingman would on thes« 


library 
days, as though the w 
few days, when another spirit of pleasure is a 
about him, seek pleasure in a place where he 
does not seek it the other times he has free 
We library folk know our 
workingman better than that 
That is why chool to look : 
little farther ahead when it tells us the child, 
who is the workingman to be, has no time to 
That is why we ask 
these possibilities and 


for enjoyment. 
psychology 


we ask the 


form the library habit. 
the grade teacher to see 
the wide influence the gradual growth in abil- 
ity to use a library may have in the child's 
life 

hle 


The teacher does not at present seem ab 
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to plan this reference work of the children 
at the library without so much additional 
work on her own part that it is a distinct 
burden to her. This I lay to her lack of 
knowing how to use books and her lack of 
knowing how library work is done. I can- 
not go into details, but a librarian could many 
times help right here if the superintending 
agencies of the schools would use her help. 
I often, for instance, wish I could give a talk 
to teachers once a year on “How to use a 
telephone to do business with a library.” That 
one thing would many times lighten much the 
work of the teacher and the librarian. 

In connection with this reference work, the 
superintendent has the greatest opportunity, 
together with the librarian, to help the teach- 
ers. The superintendent should see that all 
the teacher’s reference work as a teacher be 
done at the public library. If a teacher’s 
library be built up, let it be built at the li- 
brary. As I understand it, a teacher's pro- 
fessional library says simply to the teachers 
of a city: “To be live teachers, you cannot 
rest with the professional training you have 
received. You must continue this as you are 
gaining experience.” These teachers would 
many times be more live teachers if the libra- 
rian could get a chance to show them other 
books when they come to the library for the 
pedagogy or psychology they have to review 
for a teachers’ meeting. It is simple economy 
of time for many of them to be able to get 
books at one place. The teacher who is do- 
ing reference work for herself is also the best 
guide in reference work with children. 

Someone may say, “You have presented the 
weaknesses only of teachers.” I have had no 
intention so to do. The weaknesses I have 
tried to show are to me weaknesses so general 
that in larger or smaller degree they do pre- 
vent the library to-day doing the fundamental 
things for which it stands as an educational 
institution. The librarian does not know, does 
not pretend to know, the perfect method for 
doing all the educational work of a library. 
She will never know that method until she 
has more coéperation from the school side, 
where the work must be done. She does claim 
a breadth of view of the reading public that 
only those working with readers of all ages 
and all degrees of educational training can 
have. She knows the limit of the book in its 
influence on life, but she yet has great confi- 
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dence in the book. She would not dare to 
present the weak spots in the educational 
work of the schools, as she sees them, if 
experience with strong teachers had not 
shown her the tremendous influence they can 
be. Her faith in them has been established 
by the grade teacher, who had the power to 
arouse that fine lasting interest of grade chil 
dren in good books, and that high school 
teacher of strong personality who, as fellow 
worker with librarian, moulded lives of hig! 
school boys by means of books. 

Librarians may say we cannot change th: 
attitude of the teacher we have with us. | 
maintain we can, if those superintending 
schools will only recognize these needs as we 
see them and find in us not faultfinders, bu: 
coéperators. A little pushing from the super 
intending side and a little pulling from the li 
brary side have caused the library conversio: 
of many a teacher. Personally, I have n 
compunction in urging that the teacher bh: 
pushed a little in the direction of the library 
as beside making her a more efficient teacher 
it will make a better mother for some of the 
children who will be the school problem of 
the librarians that follow me. 

We as librarians also need the courage t 
say to the normal schools who are preparing 
teachers: “The library waits to meet these 
teachers of the future as co-workers. Pre 
pare them to be co-workers in every sense of 
the word. The library work must be an in- 
tegral part of their work. Prepare them in 
the elements of this knowledge and in atti- 
tude to do the work.” 

I would not be surprised if we as librarians 
needed pedagogy occasionally, if we are tc 
do our share of the work on pedagogical prin- 
ciples. It must be done that way, or we can- 
not expect the respect of the educator for our 
work. Possibly the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin might call our attention often to the 
pedagogical side of our work, as well as to 
the sociological sides it has emphasized. 

Let us then hope for the time when we can 
heartily believe, whenever we look at the 
cover of our Public Libraries, that we are in 
very truth an integral part of education. When 
that time comes, may we hope that it will 
lead on to the time when it will be the nat- 
ural, normal thing for the people of a city to 
use the resources of their public library for 
all the purposes for which it may serve them? 
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THE accumulation of collections of litera- 
ture in limited fields by either individuals or 
institutions is as old as libraries themselves, 
but the establishment of live working collec- 
tions of books and periodicals in business 
houses, factories and government offices, and 
the more extensive and intensive developing 
of them in public libraries already well estab- 
lished is a matter of the past few years. This 
developing of special libraries is one of the 
most prominent and significant of present-day 
library activities. It is making a demand on 
the library profession which this profession 
will soon be unable to meet unless more at- 
tention is given to it in the future than has 
been the case in the past. The specialist in 
any field is not likely to take up library work 
after he has become a specialist and the pro- 
fessional librarian who has studied to become 
what he is, is little likely to find the time to 
make himself an expert in any other field. 
Here, as elsewhere, notable exceptions prove 
the rule. We are face to face with a growing 
demand, and the profession must look to its 
training ground, the library school, for im- 
proved facilities for meeting this demand in 
the future. 

This does not mean that the library schools 
are not awake to the situation. They are, and 
lectures are given to library school students 
in schools connected with universities by the 
university faculty and those in charge of spe- 
cial collections in the library and in other 
schools by the staff specialists and visiting 
lecturers. However, none of the schools pro- 
vides an extended, well-developed ard sys- 
tematically planned course which aims to pre- 
pare students for the most effective adminis- 
tration of scientific and technological libraries 
in the various sciences and for leadership in 
municipal, legislative and law library work. 

The question, how far the library school can 
or should go in fitting a person for this spe- 
cial work is debatable and leads to a discus- 
sion of whether or not the graduate student 
in law, political science or municipal govern- 
ment, with or without a little library training, 
will not always be preferred to the library 
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ur 


schoo] graduate, no matter what his profes- 
has included The 
writer would like to see the question debated, 
but will not enter the lists now. He believes, 
however, that a systematic course in special 
library work, perhaps optional, has 
a well-developed library school curriculum 


sional hbrary training 


a place in 

Below is suggested a teacher's outline of a 
library school course of instruction in law, 
legislative and municipal library work. The 
course could be made of any length and 
adapted to local conditions and facilities for 
practice work and experience. Assigned read 
ings and problems would be features of the 
course. The Liprary jyourRNAL, Public Libra 
ries, the Law Library Journal, A. L. A. Con- 
ference Reports, and particularly Special Li- 
braries contain most of the matter needed for 
assigned readings. 

These outlines are presented as preliminary 
matter, in the hope that suggestions and criti- 
cisms will be made freely and that outlines 
covering other fields of special library work 
will be called into print, with the result that 
something like a uniform course, taking in 
the whole field and suitable for all library 
schocls. will be developed. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF A LIBRARY 
SCHOOL COURSE ON LAW, LEGis- 
LATIVE, AND MUNICIPAL REF- 
ENCE LIBRARIES 
I. LAW LIBRARIES 

1. KINDS OF MATERIAL. 
(a) Court reports and aids. 


I. Court decisions. 

1. Official regular series of State Re- 

ports. 

2. Unofficial reports by private indi- 
viduals, e.g., “The National Re 
porter System.” 

. Selected decisions: Important cases 
on miscellaneous subjects, e¢.g., 

(a) “Lawyers’ Reports Annotated" (L. 

A) 


(b) The “Trinity”: American Decisions 
Reprint (100 vols.); American Re 
orts (60 vols.); American State 
eports 

(c) American and English Annotated 
Cases: Includes Canadian ind 
English with American, 


= 
cay 
—— 
ys 


4. Selected cases on a particular sub 
ject, 

ptcy Reports 
rican Corporation Reports. 

5. Certain law periodicals are prac- 
tically advance sheets of reports 
for a locality, e.g., N. Y. Law 
Journal (daily). 

1]. Aids to court reports, 

1. Digests. 

2. Citation books, €.g Shep! ard’s 
Citations, Taylor’s Citations (N. 


3. Attorney General’s opinions. 
4. Treasury Department decisions on 
customs and internal revenue law. 
(b) Statute law, including constitutions. 
1. Constitutional convention proceed- 
ings. 
Annotated constitution, 
Treaties (all are Federal). 
Legislative bodies: 
(a) Congressional acts 


wh 


Slip laws, session laws, statutes at 
large; 
Compiled statutes, revised statutes, 


etc 
(b) State laws, 
Slip laws, session laws, compilations, 

revisions, cedes 

Compilations omit repeals and con- 
tain the existing, live law; may 
be official or private. Revisions 
are official. Codes are statutory 
law and generally cover a_par- 
ticular field, e.g., Penal Code, 
Civil Code, Code of Procedure, 
etc. 


(c) Text-books and analogous publications. 
(Note: They are of varying authority, 
depending upon their authorship. 

What they say is not law.) 

1. Three classes of text-books. 
(a) On one topic, e.g., Cooley on Torts. 


(b) Encyclopedias, e.g., Am. and Eng. 
Ency. of Law and Cyc. of Law 
and Practice. 

(These try to cover the entire 
field.) 

(c) Local. 

2. Law dictionaries, e.g., Bouvier’s 
and “Words and phrases” (West 
Co.). 

(Note: Court definitions are very 


good and valuable.) 

3. Directories, e¢.g., Martindale. 

These list important lawyers through- 
out the country and some in foreign 
countries; often contain abstracts of 
laws of various states. 

(d) Periodicals, Society proceedings. 
1. Regular legal periodicals 
¢e.g., Harvard Law Review, Colum- 
bia Law Review, Green Bag, 
Central Law Journal, etc. 
2. Political Science periodicals 
¢.g., Annals of the American 


Academy of Pol. and Soc. Sci., 
American Political Science Re- 
view, etc 
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3. Bar associations’ proceedings 

e.g., National, state, county, cit, 

4. Political science associations’ pr 
ceedings. 

e.g., Amer. Pol. Sci. Assn., 
ican Academy of Political Sc 
ence, Michigan Political Scienc 
Association. 


Amer 


5. Indexes to legal periodical litera 
ature 
(a) L. A. Jones: 


Index to legal peri 
ical literature. v. 1 to 1887, \ 
1887-1899 
(b) Index to legal periodicals and La 
Library J 7, Y 
lished quarterly, 
nually 

(e) Legislative documents, journals, bills. 

National, state, local, 

(f) Legal miscellany: 

Law Library Journal, American Ass 
ciation of Law Libraries’ Proceedings 
legal biography, trials, legal bibliogra 
phy, etc. 

2. HANDLING OF MATERIAL. 

(a) Classification. 

There is no generally accepted 
scientific classification of legal 
(cf. Dewey, Cutter, L. C., etc.). 

Law books fall into pretty well defined 
classes, and no classification generally 
deemed necessary. Shelf-marks useful on 
material which does not readily fall into a 
well-defined group. 

Exceptions: Some believe in classifying th: 
law library, especially text-books, e.g., Mr 
Wire, of the Worcester County Law Li 
brary, Worcester, Mass. 

(b) Shelf-arrangement. 

(An arrangement whereby all the re 
ports, statutes, local texts, etc., of on 
state are grouped may be used, or t! 
following :) 

1. Court reports: State. 
(a) Arrange alphabetically by states, ther 
chronologically (numerically 
(b) Arrange alphabetically by customer 
way of citing them, f.ec., by nan 


Journal I--190 


standard 
material 


of reporters (This latter is } 
coming less necessarv s stat 
now numbering those rts 


tofore cited by reporter.) 
2. Court reports. 
(a) English 
(b) Federal. 
(c) Special serics 
(Require special methods.) 

3. Statute law: Alphabeticaliy by 
State, then chronologically 
(Keep on open shelves latest 

vision or compilation and s« 
sion laws to date.) 

4. Text-books: 

(a) Alphabetically by aut 
(b) Alphabetically by 
author (classified way) 

5. Periodicals: Usually alphabeticall 
by title. 

6. Legislative documents: 


May classi 
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fy; or, Alphabetically by nation foreign laws upon various sub- 
or state, then by issuing office, jects. 
then chronologically, — 10. Keys to the above laws, such as 
>. Legal miscellany: Special methods indexes, digests, index-digests and 
(c) Cataloging: cumulative indexes. 
Dictionary catalog following in gen- ae. Constitutions : 
eral the regular rules of cataloging. (b) 
Cataloging of legal literature a spe- 
cial field and should have special b) Bills: (Explain the term.) 
study. (See A. L. A. Rules.) 1. Of your own state: Complete and 
(d) Loans. 
(e) Method of citing law books and legal oe. ye eee 
sas elect 
3ill-indexes : 
3. LEGAL WORKS IN A GENERAL LIBRARY. (a) ( lati 
The inquirer generally seeks a knowledge of (b) Current. 
general principles of cultural or philosoph- (c) To show at any given time the stage 
ical value rather than practical knowledge pregresn 
of the law as applied to a given set of . Nii? 
facts 5. Proposed constitutional amend 


The general library should have certain ments which have failed. oo 
standard treatises, a selection of period- (c) Documents: State, National, Municipal. 
icals, the U. S. Statutes at Large, a com- 1. Regular reports. 
pilation of the state laws in force, and 2. Special commission and committee 
some philosophical discussions of legal reports. 
principles and legal history. 3. Legislative debates. 

Il. LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK (a) Books: at 
1. GENERAL. 1. Political science texts. 

(a) Purpose. . Scientific treatises. 

(b) The need. 3. Popular discussions. 

(c) The scope . Accounts of experience. 

hag Cog . Party platf s, state and ional. 


) Magazi 
(e) Present state of development. (e) Magazines, Selected files ; 
: (f) Society proceedings, reports, investiga- 
Mention: 1. State bureaus. tena. 
(a) In state libraries (g) Miscellaneous pamphlets. 


(b) By state library commissions. (h) 
2. Movement for a national bureau. : orrespondence. 
3. Municipal bureaus (i) Indexes to: 
(a) In public library. t. Magazines, general and special 
(o>) In city hell. 2. Society proceedings 
(c) In state libraries. ety 
(d) In universities. 3. BOOKS. 
(e) Private organizations 4. Documents. 


2 THE MATERIALS. (j) Bibliographies and library lists (checked 
(a) Law: to indicate your own resources). 
1. Official statutes. (k) Compilations of your own and other 
(a) Latest official compilation. legislative reference libraries. 
vate compilation I. Newspapers 
Session laws of the states from the 2. Periodicals and selected 
latest compilation to date. articles 
Sets of session laws (less neces- (m) The periodical Special Libraries 
sary). 3; HANDLING OF MATERIALS 
Compilations of the laws of one (a) Systems of classification. 
state upon a given subject, ¢.g., 
Corporations 
- Compelations of the laws of all the 3 Different svstems for different kinds 
states upon a given subject, ¢é.g., 
Labor. 0 material. 
Federal Statutes at Large and Com- (b) Shelving. aaa 
piled Statutes. (c) Filing systems: Pamphlets, clippings, 
. Compilations of federal laws upon letters, etc. 
a given subject. (d) Cataloging: 
Briefs of counsel (a) General rules 
Foreien laws and compilations of (b) Different catalogs 


1. Permanent 
Temporary 


a 
q 
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1. To separate groups of materials, 
Bills. 

2. Of material in the general library 
of legislative value. 

3. Temporary catalogs. 

4. Card catalog of material of value 
in other libraries. 

4. ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL. 

(a) Sources to be watched for notice of new 
material. 

(b) Actual acquisition. 

1. Purchase. 
2. Exchange. 
3. Gift. 
5s. HOW TO PREPARE FOR A LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION. 

(a) Sources of information as to what sub- 
jects will probably come up for legis- 
lative action. 

. Recent laws and bills. 
. Governors’ messages. 
. Campaign speeches. 
. Demands of special organizations. 
Demands of political parties, 
. Replies to direct inquiry from the 
governor and legislators. 
. State departments and state institu- 
tions. 
. Laws of your own state recently 
declared unconstitutional. 
9. Progressive legislation of other 
states 
(b) Sources for such material. 
(c) Publication of compilations. 
6. TYPICAL AND ACTUAL QUESTIONS. 
7. THE WAY TO ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS. 


8. BILL-DRAFTING. 

Legislative procedure; How does a bill 
become law?; Is this a proper feature 
of the work? 

9. THE ATTITUDE OF THE LEGISLATIVE 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. 

Toward those whom he serves and the 
initiative he may take. Qualifications he 
should have. 

10. GENERAL SUCCESS WITH WHICH THE 

WORK HAS MET. 

(a) Appropriations for the work in various 
states. 
11. FUTURE POSSIBILITIES AND LINES OF 

NATURAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Ill. MUNICIPAL REFERENCE WORK 
1. GENERAL. 
(a) Purpose. 
(Note analogy to Legislative refer- 
ence work.) 
(b) Need. 
(c) Scope of work. 
e.g., Assistance in budget-making, 
daily problems, special problems, 
dratting ordinances, digesting data 
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and publishing results of special in 

vestigations. 

Give typical questions referred to such a 
bureau. 

(d) Brief historical statement. 

(e) Present extent of development. 


1. Agencies for the work. 

(a) Local public library (Grand Rapids) 

(b) Separate branch of the Public Li 
brary located in the City Hall 

(St. Louis). 

(c) A separate city department or bureau 
(Baltimore, Kansas City) 

(d) A department of the public library 
receiving special city support (Mil 
waukee). 

(e) State university bureaus doing the 
work for the whole state (Wis 
consin, Illinois). 

(f) Seme legislative reference libraries 
(California). = 

2. Other agencies doing municipal re 
search work. 

(a) Municipal efficiency bureaus or com 
missions (Milwaukee, Chicago). 

(b) Public service commissions (N 
1st Dis.). 

(c) Regular city departments (testing 
laboratories, street, health. water, 
finance, etc.). 

2. THE MATERIALS, 
(a) Legal. 

1. State laws on municipal topics, te., 
The State Municipal Code. 

2. The ordinances of a particular city 
and the state laws that control 
certain municipal activities, ic 
The Municipal Code (local), ¢.g., 
Chicago (1911). 

3. Compiled ordinances: 

(a) Local. 

{b) Other cities. 

4. Proceedings (minutes, journals) of 
city council (or aldermen) if 
they contain ordinances. (Other 
wise in div. (b) below.) 

5. Charters: Local and other cities. 
Compilations (Hatton’s). 

6. Opinions of city solicitor (city at 
torney, or corporation counsel) 

7. Indexes and keys to this material 
(few). 

(b) Official documents. 


1. Local. 

(a) Collected documents of cities 

(b) Separate reports of local officers, « 
comptroller, treasurer, police, 
park, etc. 

(c) Mayors’ messages, 

(d) Special commission’s investigation 
special conditions in a particu] 
city or of a particular sub 
several cities. 

(e) Council journal. 

(f) Council manual. 


2. State. 

(a) Reports of state boards, officers, and 
commissions having jurisdiction 
over municipal matters, e¢.g., mu 
nicipal accounting and municipal 
reports of finance; public utilities; 

. health; charities; education, etc. 
3. National. 

(a) Reports of departments, bureaus, 

commissions, etc., that consider 
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matters, eg., Census 
Manufactures Bureau 
Bureau of Ed- 
committee 


municipal 
Bureau, 
(consular reports), 
ucation, Congressional 
hearings, etc. 
(b) The government documents indexes. 
(c) Books. 

1. Treatises on Municipal administra- 

tion. 

2. Treatises on Municipal law. 

3. Treatises on special municipal topics, 

é.g., street railroads, franchises, 
civil service, finance, taxation, wa- 
ter supply, etc. 
. Year books. 
(a) Kommunales Jahrbuch. 
(b) Statistisches Jahrbuch 
Stadte 
(c) League of American Municipalities. 
(d) American Year Book. 
(e) Municipal Year Book of the United 
Kingdom, etc. 
(d) Magazines: Select list. 

e.g., National Municipal Review, 
American City, Canadian Municipal 
Journal, Municipal Affairs, Munic- 
ipal Journal (London), Progressive 
Houston, Denver Facts, etc. 

(e) Society proceedings, conferences, reports, 
and special investigations. 

e.g.. National Municipal League Con- 
ference on Good City Government, 
American Civic Association, City 
Clubs, Voters’ Leagues, Municipal 
Leagues (state and city), Mayors’ 
Associations, League of American 
Municipalities, Civic Leagues, Effi- 
ciency Commissions, Legislative and 
Municipal Reference Libraries, etc. 

(f) Miscellaneous pamphlets. 

(g) Correspondence. 

(h) Bibliographies of municipal affairs. 
(i) Clippings, 

(j) Maps, plats, surveys, charts, etc. 
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3. HANDLING OF MATERIAL. 

(a) Systems of classification. 

(b) Shelving. 

(c) Filing methods. 

(d) Cataloging: General rules. 

Different catalogs of: 
1. Separate groups of material 
2. Material in other libraries 
3. Material in special offices. 
4. Temporary catalogs. 
. ACQUISITION. 

(a) Sources to be watched for notices of new 
material. 

(b) Actual acquisition. 
1. Gift. 
2. Exchange. 

Exchange of local docs 
of this bureau. 
3. Purchase. 
. CITY COUNCIL PROCEDURE. 


. ATTITUDE AND QUALIFICATIONS OF A 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. 
GENERAL SUCCESS OF BUREAUS NOW ES- 

TABLISHED AND PRESENT SUPPORT 
GIVEN THE WORK, 

. FUTURE POSSIBILITIES: CO-OPERATION, 
AN INTERNATIONAL BUREAU, ETC. 

Of the above outlines, the first, Law Libra- 
ries, is based very largely on lectures given by 
Mr. Frederick D. Colson, law librarian of the 
New York State Law Library, to the Library 
School at Albany, IQIo, 

For the other two the writer is entirely re 
sponsible, but acknowledges with gratitude sug- 
gestions from Prof. John A. Fairlie, of the 
Department of Political Science; Mr. P. L. 
Windsor, librarian, and Mr. A. S. Wilson, vice- 
director of the Library School, all of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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FOR SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


By Louis Rounp Witson, Librarian of the University of North Carolina 


In a gathering of men and women assem- 
bled to discuss matters pertaining to the ad- 
vancement of general education, it may seem 
inappropriate to raise the question whether 
or not the modern library, whatever its form, 
is considered seriously as a helpful, construc- 
tive educative agent. Upon first thought, 
such a question seems wholly uncalled for. 
Its answer in the affirmative is so obvious 
that no good reason is apparent to justify its 
asking. This seemingly is especially true so 


Read before the Southern Educational Association, 
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far as the Southern Educational Association 
is concerned; for it has expressed itself un- 
mistakably as to its conception of the im- 
portance of the library as an educational in- 
fluence by providing in its constitution for a 
library department and by giving a place in 


its general program for the discussion of vital 


library topics. Furthermore, as members of 
this Association, we 
viding for the establishment of rural school 
libraries from Maryland to this great state, 
childhood 


as we heard of 


have written laws pro- 


and all of us who, in our years, 


hung upon our mother’s lips 
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fairies and princes, or in our early teens fol- 
lowed the heroes of Cooper and Stevenson 
across the printed page, or in our maturer 
years have felt the ennobling, vitalizing in- 
fluence of some great book, need no argument 
to win us to a belief in the library. We 
know it is an indispensable agent in any edu- 
cational system, and absolutely so in one 
from which broad culture and enduring satis- 
factions are to be derived. 

Such, seemingly, is true, and yet, with no 
spirit of faultfinding, but rather with rejoicing 
that every Southern state has made provision 
in its laws for school libraries, and with a de- 
sire that we may not fall into error by taking 
for granted what may not in the fullest sense 
be true, I ask the question in all seriousness, 
and I believe with justifiable appropriateness, 
if an analysis of library conditions now pre- 
vailing in the South, and for which we are 
largely responsible, will show our works in 
full accord with the profession of our faith. 
Are we, as educators, convinced, and have 
we expressed our conviction in our works, 
that the library, as an educational instrument, 
is an absolute essential if the process of edu- 
cation begun in the child by means of the 
school is to be carried on and brought to full 
fruitage in the after-school life of the adult? 
I ask it seriously, are we? The question de- 
mands an answer, and I shall attempt to 
give it. 

An analysis of library conditions now pre- 
vailing in the South will reveal the following 
facts upon which the answer may be properly 
based. 

First, it will show that, beginning with the 
year 1900, or thereabouts, a definite forward 
movement was made by one or two of the 
Southern states to provide for state-supported 
systems of rural school libraries. An exam- 
ination of the proceedings of this Association 
and of the Conference for Education in the 
South will show that from that date until the 
present, state after state has taken up the 
work, and from year to year has so added 
to the number’ of volumes in libraries already 
established, and has so increased the num- 


ber of new libraries, that now scarcely a 
county in the whole South is without some 
sort of school library facilities. I refrain 


from figures with a long train of ciphers fol- 
lowing in their wake, however imposing they 
the number of such collections 


may be, but 
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runs high into the thousands, and the number 
of volumes is well beyond the two-million 
mark. 

Second, it will show that fully fifty per 
cent. of the graded school systems of our 
towns and cities have library facilities of 
varying kinds, and that in many instances the 
work done by the library is very vital. 

It will show, in the third place, that through 
the personal efforts of schoolmen many well- 
equipped, serviceable public libraries have 
been established and library clubs and asso- 
ciations have been organized for the purpose 
of making the public libraries of the South 
more efficient servants in the field of general 
education. 

These are facts of splendid achievement. 
If there were no others to be considered, | 
should withdraw the question. But a con- 
tinuation of the analysis will show on the 
opposite side: 

First, that with very few exceptions, no 
instruction in the administration of school 
libraries, in the use of books, and in the super- 
vision of children’s reading and literature has 
been given by the Southern states in their 
teachers’ institutes, normal schools and state 
universities. Be it said to the very great 
credit of Winthrop College, of South Caro- 
lina, whose very progressive head has led in 
many forward movements in Southern edu- 
cation, that for a number of years it has given 
two courses of such instruction, with the view 
of equipping its graduates with such a store 
of information concerning school libraries as 
would enable them to administer them to the 
ultimate good of their pupils. In my own 
state, with its state university and four nor- 
mal schools, providing instruction for 3000 
pupils during the year, and with its 2500 rural 
school libraries, not to mention town and city 
school libraries, only fourteen students were 
given instruction in a regular course in schoo! 
library methods last year. It was our privi- 
lege to have this class at the state university. 
and to give several talks before students on 
the subject of the library; but this was the 
extent of normal training in this branch in 
North Carolina. From the reports I have had 
before me, I have been forced to the conclu- 


sion that a_ similar proportion prevails 
throughout the whole South between the 
number of school libraries and of teachers 
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prepared by the normal schools to administer 
them. 

Second, it will show that of the Southern 
states holding teachers’ institutes, few, if any, 
offer in their courses of study any instruction 
in the subject mentioned or prepare bulletins 
for the guidance of the teachers in it 

it will show, in the third place, that al- 
though the movement ior state-supported ingh 
schools has been begun since the one for rural 
libraries was inaugurated, adequate provision 
has not been made by which the special and 
larger needs of the high library 
may be met. The high school library has 
been placed on the same basis as that of the 
rural school library, although it 1s clearly ap- 


school’s 


parent that a more comprehensive library 1s 
essential to the best work of the high scho l, 
and a larger income for library purposes is 
absolutely necessary. 

Fourth, it will 
the establishment of high schools, high school 
inspectors have been appointed and sent here 
and there within the borders of the state to 


show that, although with 


aid in the standardization of courses and in 
the solution of local problems, no library 1n- 
spectors have been appointed to do a similar 
work in the field for the libraries, although, 
on account of the fact that no instruction 1s 
given teachers in this all-important subject 
by the normal schools and institutes, there is 


a correspondingly greater need for the ser- 
vices of such a field worker 
It will show, in the fifth place, that the 


State Teachers’ Associations have yet to form 
library sections or to give place in their pro- 
grams in a large way for the discussion of 
I note with genuine pleas- 
and this on the part 


library problems. 
ure a tendency last year 
of teachers’ associations to give librarians an 
opportunity to present library topics. This 
year, at least in three states, the Teachers’ 
Assemblies and Library Associations are meet- 
ing in conjunction and exchanging speakers; 
but this is as yet by no means the general 
practice. 

Sixth, it will show that in securing legisla- 
tion for the establishment of library commis- 
sions and for the operation of systems of 
traveling libraries, or, to put it differently, in 
the endeavor to extend library privileges to 
the whole people, the betterment associations, 
the women’s clubs, the literary and historical 
associations, and the library associations have 
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been the principal aggressors. They have ied 


tar as victory has been 


+! lye 
the hgni, and 


it has largely been won by them. 


Further analysis, however, 1s unnecessat 


[ think the point I am trying to make ts by 
this time clearly patent. There is, in all ser 
ousness, a timeliness and appropriateness 
my question; for if we but admit the ta 
as they are, we are forced to acknowledg: 
that in the matter of providing such library 
training as will best bring out the resources 


of our libraries we have been woefully neg 
ingent, and in the work of general state-wide 
library extension we have been satisfied with 
too small a part. If we hark back to the ever 
convineing test that trees are judged by thei 
fruits, we the that 


in this all-important matter our actions have 


are driven to admission 
belied any professions we have made to the 
contrary. We have not thought through t 
matter, and have not given it the large, car 
ful consideration it demands and of which it 
worthy. We have but made 


beginning in the right direction. 


is eminently 


A thorough analysis also reveals the causes 
producing this condition. In an attempt to 
formulate a plan by which the condition may 
be remedied they must be taken into account 
Brietly stated, they are three: 

First, we have been so obsessed with theo 
ries and methods of how to that we 
have lost sight of the alarming fact that So 
per cent. of us are out of school by the time 
we are 12 or 14 years of age, and that if we 


teach 


are not trained in that time as to the use of 
books and the value of reading as a means 0! 
enriching our experience and quickening out 
inner life, the mere how of reading will a\ iil 
us but little. The object of our teaching ha 
been too much to teach how to read ratl 

than the reading habit, and to cram our min I 
with unrelated facts rather than to train us 
in the use of books from which in after years 


we can find for ourselves the chart for out 
daily sailing. 

Second, we have had, through keenest ni 
cessity, to provide the schoolhouse, increase 
the length of term, and train the teacher in 
what we have rightly or wrongly conceived 
to be the fundamentals. 

Third, too many of us have not known how 
to use ourselves, and have experienced 
but little delight and inspiration in what we 
To-day many of us stand helpless 


books 


have read 


i 
ime 
a 
>= 
i! 
ess 
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before an encyclopedia which contains the 


information of which we are in need, and a 
card catalog We have not 
known how to help ourselves, and failing in 


overwhelms us. 


not seen the necessity of train- 
Again, 
the fire 
rhyme, 


this we have 
ing our children to help themselves. 
never felt 
nursery 


far too many of us have 
of imagination kindled by 
fairy story, and tale of heroic adventure. In 
my Own experience I was twenty-five before 
I became acquainted with “Alice in wonder- 
land” or read a line of Aladdin and his won- 
derful lamp, and I expect to make my first 
genuine acquaintance with Andersen and 
Grimm and their treop of fairy folk during 
the next few years, while my two little ones 
don their gowns in the evening twilight and 
climb and rest upon my knee before they are 
off for dreamland. Through them I hope to 
be led, even this late, if possible, into that 
wonderland which I failed to discover in my 
childhood in which fairy and prince and the 
dream-children of Eugene Field and the little 
boy and snowy-haired Uncle Remus are for- 
ever at play. The very pathos of it, that so 
many of us have grown to maturity without 
having experienced the subtler influences of 
the book touching and moulding us in our 
tender years! How can it be otherwise that 
we should be blind leaders of the blind, hav- 
ing thus failed to see the light? Or how can 
we be other than strong, rugged men, if such 
we are, possessed of undisputed power, yet 
power not full and complete, because in our 
early years that which gave swiftness to fancy, 
alertness to thought, breadth to vision, depth 
to character, in so far as it is furnished 
through reading, was mostly lacking? 

But to dwell too long upon the analysis of 
the conditions or the causes giving rise to 
them is beside the point. The real matter is 
yet before us, and I pass immediately to a 
very brief consideration of the subject of my 
paper, which, according to the official pro- 
gram, is a Constructive library platform for 
Southern schools, or a course of procedure 
by which the ‘ibrary conditions generally pre- 
vailing in the South may be improved by the 
efforts of the schools. 

If it were my high privilege te assist in 
writing a platform for Southern schoolmen 
or in mapping out a plan by the operation of 
which the library would be made a more effi- 
cient agent in the work of public education, 
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a privilege which I think it is the duty of the 
Southern Educational Association to avail it- 
self, I should have it look to the accomplish- 
ment of the following ends: 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


First, continuing the practice already 
splendidly begun of placing libraries in the 
rural schools, every public school in the South 
should be equipped with the best schoo! | 
brary possible. The few years constituting 
the school period are too brief in themselves 
and the training too limited, to chart the 
pupil’s whole course. He needs to learn how 
and where to find his bearings after the shel 
tering haven of the school has been left and 
he is driving before the winds on the high 
sea. In the case of the primary schools, 
serious fault which injures the efficiency of 
the present system and which needs consider 
ation is that of close supervision. Neither the 
state superintendent nor the county superi: 
tendent watches after the use of the library 
as carefully as could be desired. Of course. 
the difficulties involved are great and the fai 
ure is pardonable, but if it can be avoided it 
should be. To do this effectively it may bx 
necessary to follow the plan recently adopted 
by California as a whole and by sections of 
other states—namely, of employing a county 
superintendent of school libraries. Another 
weakness of the system is that adequate pro- 
vision is not made by which the individual 
collections can be freshened up from time to 
time. It is true that books are added occa 
sionally, but some plan should be devised by 
which an exchange of collections could be 
made, if desirable, between neighboring 
schools. In this way each school would retain 
its reference books, but if its main collection 
was not a duplicate of that of the neighboring 
school, an exchange could be effected by 
means of which renewed interest could be 
created and each school would be benefited. 
Instruction in the use of books should be 
given, and such selections should be read and 
assigned for commitment to memory as would 
insure the formation of habits of reading and 
standards of taste. 

In the high schools, a larger list of refer- 
ence works should be provided, and the col- 
lection should be so amplified that in the spe- 
cial classrooms and the general library ma- 
terial could always be found at hand which 
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would stimulate interest in the prescribed 


develop the habii 
In other 


work, and would further 


4{ reading and fix standards of taste 
ections of the country, where the library has 


been used to great profit in the schools, the 
from 25 to 50 


class! om 


presence of volumes in each 


libraries, in 


classroom, known as 


sures, in connection with the general library 
of the school, the most effective method ci 


providing library material for every pupil. In 
order that the range of choice might be larger 
than it is at present, the superintendents of 
public instruction, in connection with library 
commissions of library workers, 
should compile lists from which 
every need of the high school library could 


individual 
adequate 
be met. Among the many excellent lists of 
kind which would be unusually sugges- 
helpful, are to be mentioned the one 


this 
tive and 
prepared for the secondary schools of Oregon, 
copies of which may be had from the Library 
Commission of that state, and the list pre- 
pared for the National Education Association 
and published at a cost of ten cents the copy, 
in its reports on the Relation of public libra- 
ries to public schools in 1899. These two lists, 
revised and adopted to meet the needs of spe- 
cial localities, are in every sense admirable, 
nd I commend them most heartily to you. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIBRARY 


METHODS 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


After the libraries have been secured and 
proper methods of administration of the sys 
tem have been devised, provision should be 
made for the training of teachers in the 
use of books and children’s literature. It is 
not sufficient to set the bookcase beside the 
teacher’s desk or place it in a corner and let 
it stand there. It must be properly used. It 
is the clear duty of the departmencs of peda- 
gogy of the various state universities, of the 
special normal scho¢ ‘Is, and of the conductors 
of summer schools and teachers’ institutes to 
give this instruction. If we wish guidance 
in this matter, there are a dozen splendid 
manuals which can be had at a nominal price, 
and the extensive report of the National Edu- 
cation Association, submitted, adopted, and 


printed in 1906, are at hand. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY INSPECTORS 


In continuation of this instruction, the state 
should provide a school library director or in- 
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sp r, who should not merely have charge 
oi the distribution of the state appropriation 
for school libraries, but should visit, as the 
high school inspectors do, the various chool 


raries in the state and give them the benefit 
addi- 
the 


of personal advice and suggestion 1n 


tion to that time by 


given trom time to 


central office throu bulletins and special 
letters. This person should be a trained libra- 
rian as well as teacher, and his work should 
be the standardization of school library 
methods. The suggestion | am making 1s 
not an experiment. It has been carried out 
in practice in a number of large city school 


systems and in several states, and has yielded 
splendid results. 

The recent experience of a congregation ol 
give point to 


know will possibly 


been 


which I 
what I have urging. 
expense and very great sacrifice it purchased 
and installed a splendid pipe organ. The Sun 
day following the installation, the membership 
gathered full of pleasurable anticipation. The 
deep bass pipes, the tremulous tlute notes, the 


At c msiderable 


subtle overtones and the splendid harmomies 
—the thought of all of these and the comfort 


and spiritual rapture they could impart pos 


sessed every mind. But when the moment 


came for the instrument 


to win joyous, rev 


minister 


erent tribute from every heart, the 

arose and announced that as yet its stops 
were not fully understood by the orgamst 
In the meanwhile, it would be necessary to 


use the old reed organ. And so the new in 
strument, capable of filling every heart with 
ilent m its 


a glow of spiritual fer.or, stood 
splendid beauty, while the congregation sat 
purse and starved in soul. In 
the case of the community dif 
ferent which has itself to 
school library without at the same time hav- 


cramped in 
what whit is 
taxed procure a 
a teacher so trained in the sub- 
him 


ing secured 
tleties and power of books as will enable 
to make its splendid resources touch the plas- 
tic boy and girl and enrich the fountains of 
his or her life with the perennial warmth of 


song and story? 


INSTRUCTION OF PUPILS IN THE USE OF BOOKS 


Instruction should not only be given teach- 


ers through normal instruction and library 
methods standardized through inspectors, but 
should be every 


Special periods in 


definite instruction given 


pupil in the use of books 
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the course of study should be devoted to this 
work. The pupil should be taught the pur- 
pose of the preface of a book, how to distin- 
guish between the table of contents and the 
index, how to use the index, even if it is to 
a set containing two or more volumes; how 
to consult dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, 
maps, etc. and how to use a card catalog. 
If need be, he should be taught to classify 
and catalog a small collection. In this day 
of modern business methods, when one can- 
not carry in his memory all the facts essen- 
tial to the conduct of the business in which 
he 1s engaged, it is absolutely necessary that 
he employ scientific time and labor-saving de- 
vices. Among these, along with the adding 
machine and cash register, is the alphabetic 
card or printed index. The mastery oi this 
index principle, whether the pupil is to be a 
librarian, a banker, a lawyer, a physician, a 
politician, a traveling salesman, a merchant, 
or what not, is one of the greatest assets he 
can acquire, because it enables him to aid 

If he goes to college, it opens the 
library’s resources to him. If he be- 
comes a banker, he will find the principle 
employed in the handling of notes and loans. 
If he becomes a lawyer, he will use it in 
citing cases with which to support his brief. 
If he tends the man who is parching with 
fever, it will enable him to consult his med- 
ical library for the further study of the dis- 
ease which his suffering. 
Even if we leave out of the 
moral and cultural value of the reading which 
such training will lead to, the training in 
itself is invaluable, for through it the boy 
becomes a self-educated man and is capable 
of continuing his education in his after- 
In our manual training classes 
in our 


himself. 


college 


from patient is 


consideration 


school career. 
the boy is taught the use of tools; 
agricultural classes he is taught farm meth- 
ods and the use of implements; in our busi- 
ness courses he is taught the administration 
of the store and the keeping of its accounts. 
It yet remains for us in our libraries to teach 
the use of books which will make of per- 
manent value, through study after school, all 
that he has been taught in the other branches. 
In whatever work he engages, he will find 
this part of his training of service, and long 
after his geometry and Latin are forgotten 
he will find himself still in possession of a 
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key which will unlock the store of informa- 
tion bearing upon the infinite problems of his 
daily life. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


schoolman should himself in 


Every busy 
securing legislation in his state providing for 
the establishment, equipment and adequate fin- 
ancial maintenance of a free library commis 
sion, which, composed of educators and libra- 
rians alike, should act independently of th: 
superintendent of public instruction’s office, but 
libraries in its stat 
It is the duty 


legisi 


should maintain to all 
an advisory, helpful relation. 
of the schools to aid in securing th 
tion, although they are not the only ones 


may be benefited by it Phe expe ‘ 
thirty or more states of the Union point 
mistakably to the conclusion that library wor 
for the whole people yields the largest 

when special board 


turns such a 


commissioners and library 


tain a public office and offer their services to 
any community, school or cl 
library facilities These 


ib for the im 
provement of its 
should be the active agencies for the forn 
tion of library sentiment, and by them every 
library problem should be considered and 
so far as possible solved. They should mai 
tain public offices at the state capitals, and b 
in readiness to serve anyone in the state 

all times. In Maryland, North Carolina, Ken 
tucky, Missouri and Georgia, such commis 
sions exist as separate state departments, but 
only in Kentucky and Missouri is the appi 

priation made by the state in any sense ad 

quate. In North Carolina, Missouri and Ken 
tucky trained librarians have been employed 
as field secretaries and are rendering an en 
larging, useful service. In Virginia, Tennes 
see, Alabama and Texas library extension 

provided for by the state through the stat 
library or the department of archives and his 
tory. This arrangement, however, even if 
appropriations are equal, is not as satisfactory 
as that in which the commissions are sepa 
rate; for the work of library extension 
to be subordinated to that of the department 
with which it is connected. It suffers, too, 
from the lack of standing out singly and dis 
tinctively as an office having special work to 
be performed and of an importance second to 


nothing. 


is apt 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES 
To do their work properly, it is a matter 
of wide that commissions 
must not only publish bulletins for the dis- 
semination of knowledge concerning library 


experience these 


matters, send out library organizers, encour- 


age communities to establish new libraries 
and to improve old ones, etc., but they must 
be enabled to aid schools, rural communities, 
villages and towns by sending out a well- 
collection of libraries 


Virginia, 


traveling 
Missouri 


organized 

Up to the 
Tennessee have been the only states in the 
South to operate an extensive system of this 
kind, but during the present year over six 
hundred cases of fifty volumes each are in 
circulation and are rendering a splendid ser- 
vice. By means of such a system, any rural 
primary school may have its library shelves 
replenished by a loan; the debating and ref- 
erence sections of the high school library can 
be supplemented for a given period; a village 
a collection 


present, and 


community can be supplied with 
of books on agriculture, public health, do- 
science, etc., in addition to a repre- 
list of fiction, travel, history, bio- 


mestic 
sentative 
graphy and other forms of literature; a town 
which has never had a public library can 
receive a case and make it the nucleus of a 
free public library. Books can be brought to 
all the people, and the library idea can be 
crystalized into a general forward library 
movement. Here, certainly, is a sf lendid field 
for codperation on the part of the schoolmen 
with the librarians, and every effort possible 
should be made to bring about the proper 
establishment of these offices. 


ENLARGEMENT OF SERVICE OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The state library, whenever it is expedient, 
should be made to contribute to the library 
needs of the state. In the South state libraries 
have until recently been little other than doc- 
umentary collections, and have few 
others than the state officers and members of 
the legislatures. Under the newer order of 
things, when every genuinely progressive li- 
brary is extending its usefulness in as many 
directions as possible, it should not be so re- 
stricted either in the character of its contents 
or in the extent of its service. In the South, 
especially, where large city public libraries are 
few and where distances to other large libra- 


served 
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ries 

more d 

library should build 
collection and extend 


dividual or library u 


adopted this 


Southern states which have 


Virginia has met with most signal 


MORE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The services of the tree 
be secured for all of our towns 
systematically utilized by our 
Unfortunately for the 


this fiel has 


must be 
pupils 
South, 


more 
and teachers. 

development in been 
slow. The library's place and use 


be more fully understood. Its 
children, its coédperation witl 
helpfulness to study clubs, 
of books and periodicals and 
to surrounding 


ticon views 


ties, its public lectures, its activities 


thousand helpful directions—all this is 


far-reaching in its influence tor g od and in 
South to miss 
If the re 
upon our; 
estab 


its educational import for the 
It must be secured at whatever cost 
library laws 


will 


libraries 


constructive 


books which 


afte no 
statute 
lishment of 
states there are not), they must be 
and enacted. Public 
libraries must be cultivated 
tax campaigns for the maitenance of 


must be 


such (and in. several 
written 
sentiment in favor ol 
Vigorous local 
libra 
waged 


well as of schools, 


The library must be directed in 


ries, a5 


telligent and made to serve This is our 


1 


work as educators. If we perform our duties 


well our labor shall not be in vain, and our 
reward will be great. 

The analysis of library conditions existing 
South to-day 
platform, by the adoption of which 


in the has been made, and a 
plan or 
it can be changed and changed for the better, 
1 realize fully that it is one 
until 


is before you 
man’s analysis and one man’s plan, but 
a more comprehensive and more thoroughly 
thought-out policy is laid before you, I pre- 
sent it to you,and in the name of the children 
of the Southland, whose duty and high privi- 
lege it is ours to prepare for participation in 
a large, well-rounded life, I call upon you to 
adopt it and see to it that the good which 
it contemplates for your children and your 
children’s children is happily realized. 


>~ 
that the state 
its privileges to any in 
he state mong the 
schools, its 
mtributions 
rit 
OL ster i 
commun 
4 
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HOW MAY A PUBLIC LIBRARY HELP 
CITY GOVERNMENT? 


In three general ways may a library pro- 
mote efficient government in its community: 

1. By doing efficiently the traditional ser- 
vice of a library, i. e., by being prompt, up to 
date, pleasant to look at and to be with. 

2. By stimulating and encouraging efficient 
team work among the social, educational and 
governmental agencies of its community, such 
as women’s clubs, boards of trade, teachers’ 
associations, debating societies, etc. The only 
fountain of youth ever found is the library 
that exerts a constant pressure from all sig- 
nificant old truths, plus properly related and 
digested new truths. 

3. By being efficient as a conscious influencer 
of government standards, conscious student of 
community needs, conscious helper of those 
who are trying to understand and improve 
government. 

Direct service to government can never 
fully compensate for failure to be an efficient 
library, any more than benevolence can take 
the place of efficient citizenship. But direct 
service to government will almost inevitably 
increase a library's general efficiency, because 
the library will find it easier to be efficient if 
it constz intly measures itself against what it 
might do and ought to do for the thing near- 
est to everybody in its community, 7. ¢., city 
government. 

Interest in government increases interest in 
every other library service, because all other 
human activities reflect themselves somewhere, 
some way, in things done, or things not yet 
done which ought to be done, by government. 
I doubt if any act of the New York Public 
Library ever made so strong and direct an 
appeal to so many people as its announcement 
that it would welcome an opportunity to or- 
ganize for the city government a municipal 
reference library on government business. 

It is not without significance that the great 
manufacturer, who started a foundation for 
widening the bounds of human knowledge, 
started another foundation for promoting the 
efficient use and interpretation of knowledge, 
eo start the municipal research movement 
and a national training school for public ser- 
vice, choul also be the author of “Triumph- 
ant democracy” and the public library king. 
Libraries are exotic growths until they dis- 
cover and serve the governments which in 
the main support them. 

City government needs the public library's 
help. Without the help of libraries, govern- 
ment cannot reach the efficiency which we 
have the right to demand. Without adequate 
help from government, libraries can but par- 
tially fulfil their mission. 

Library aid is indispensable to government, 


Outline of an address by the director of the Train- 
ine School for Public Service, conducted by Bureau 
of Municipal Research before the 16th annual meet 
of the New Jersey Library Association and Penn- 


me 
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sylvania Library Club, 
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because classified facts are indispensable to 
sound judgment, and classified facts are im 
possible without libraries. No town, not 
even New York City, can have or will hay: 
a large number of fact centers. Hence, if 
communities are to have available for their 
government their own experience and that oj 
other communities, they must have libraries 
willing and eager to collect, classify and dis 
seminate this experience. 

The library cannot do what it is expected 
to do without money—more money every year 
It is not reasonable to expect, or to permit, 
the public to give the money unless it under 
stands the only kind of service which a whole 
community will understand, and regard as a 
personal favor, service to the agents of every- 
body, which means government officials and 
those wishing to effect government action 

For purposes of discussion, I beg to sug 
gest the following definite steps which th: 
public library in any community, no matter 
how small, including even the school library 
in a community which has as yet no other 
public library: 

1. Keep an up-to-date “Who’s Who and 
What's What in Town Government.” 

2. Note especially new steps and proposals 
for improving government. 

3. Make this information easily accessible 
at the library. 

4. Arrange to take the library’s help to pub 
lic officials and those studying public ques 
tions, if they fail to come to the library. No 
knowledge becomes universal which is not 
easy to obtain. That is the motive and the 
secret of successful advertising, and that is 
why cigar stores are located at every turn, 
instead of being placed on fifth floors or back 
alleys. 

5. Separate and advertise information bear- 
ing upon current public questions as_ they 
arise, as libraries now separate and advertis« 
new fiction. 

6. Ask officials how the library may help 
them. 

7. Tell officials how the library may help 
them. As Librarian Bostwick, of St. Louis, 
wrote to St. Louis officials regarding their 
municipal reference library: 

“No ordinance need be passed, and no de- 
partment of the city government need try any 
new scheme, measure or device without first 
having full knowledge of what other cities or 
corporations have done along similar lines, 
and with what degree of success.” 

8. Describe briefly in your local paper or in 
your bulletin, as the New York Public Library 
is now doing, the new accessions of docu- 
ments that relate to local problems, documents 
that include practical special mention of arti- 
cles in magazines. Such advertising would 
undoubtedly lead special students to supple- 
ment your current funds for books and docu- 
ments. 

9. Offer to help answer circular or special 
letters of inquiry which come to city officials, 
and then file the results for later use by other 
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officials or by citizens. The Mayor of St. 
Louis asked the municipal reference library 
within the first few weeks for special infor- 
mation on 18 different important subjects. 

10. Offer to help mayors, councilmen, comp- 
trollers, street-cleaning commissioners, health 
and school officials, etc., to supplement their 
information and experience by making ex- 
tracts of material in the library or by offering 
to send to other cities for information. In 
the first six weeks 14 different departments 
of the St. Louis city government asked help 
from the municipal reference library on 29 
different topics. 

11. Encourage the holding of municipal ex- 
hibits, school health exhibits, etc., at the pub- 
lic library. 

12. Make a miniature budget exhibit at the 
library before the next annual appropriations 
are voted for your city and interest officials 
and the public in your city, as can be done 
everywhere, in the graphic presentation of 
municipal needs and city work to the public 
at budget-making time. 

13. Make the library the center for club 
meetings, conferences, etc., as has been done 
so successfully in Newark. It is quite as im- 
portant and far easier to make public libraries 
the centers for discussion and city planning 
as it is to make public schools the logical 
center for sociables, dances, etc. 

14. Help clubs plan programs on civics, dis- 
covering those who are willing to study and 
work, so as to give them an insight into new 
material 

15. Send out to officials and students, min- 
isters, debaters, etc., packages of information 
on government, like the 180,000 packages of 
clippings, magazine articles, photographs, etc., 
sent out to all corners of Wisconsin last year 
by the University Extension Division. Off- 
cials, technical, professional, business men, etc., 
would be glad to do for New Jersey libraries 
what they do for the University Extension 
Society, send in magazines, clippings, photo- 
graphs, etc., to be cut up and filed by subjects 
for circulation or for study at the library. 

16. Keep in touch with agencies and officials 
so that your offer of facilities and your sug- 
gestions will be natural, and your request for 
suggestions accepted. There are many ways 
in which libraries can tactfully help officials. 
For example, New York City’s superintendent 
of schools has for two years claimed in his 
annual reports that he originated the studies 
of over-age problems, or, as he says in his 
last report, just out, “Since I first called the 
world’s attention to the over-age problem in 
1904." Will not the time come when the li- 
brary will notice such an important state- 
ment and such a legitimate object of local 
pride and whisper in the ears of such local 
officials : 

“For five years before you started this 
inquiry the St. Louis superintendent dis- 
cussed in his report, more fully and more 
definitely than has yet been done elsewhere, 
the over-age problem, using even the recently 
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much-worked terms ‘over-age,’ ‘acceleration,’ 
‘retardation,’ etc., and four years before you 
claimed to have originated the inquiry, the 
United States Bureau of Education distributed 


broadcast the results of the St. Louis study.” 

17. Aim especially to codperate with the 
health and school departments, which are the 
best understood by the public, and present 


most frequently and most acutely the prob- 
lems of municipal administration 
Ex-President Roosevelt likes to have quoted 
the expression, “Like carrying coals to New- 
castle or epithets to Oyster Bay.” I feel like 
that in making suggestions to the librarians 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. But please 
accept these suggestions as another way of 
raising questions for informal discussion as 
to just what leadership communities may 
safely expect from public libraries in solving 
the problems of municipal government 
H. ALLEN 


THE FRANCES FOLSOM CLEVELAND 
LIBRARY 
WELLS COLLEGE, AURORA, N, Y. 


Tue Frances Folsom Cleveland Library of 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies on Commence- 
ment Day, June 14, 1911. Mrs. Cleveland, a 
graduate of the Class of 1885, and for whom 
the library was named, was present and as 
sisted in the exercises of dedication. The 
dedicatory address was made by Prof. John 
Grier Hibben, Ph.D., of Princeton University 

The library building can claim no specific 
style of architecture. It is built of red brick, 
with terra cotta trimmings, to harmonize with 
other buildings on the campus. In location, 
it is near the center of the campus, being easy 
of access from other academic buildings. Sur 
rounded by green lawns and trees,and with an 
extensive outlook over charming Lake Cayuga, 
the setting should inspire all to higher think- 
ing and living. 

In developing the plans for the library, the 
chief elements to be considered were cost, the 
needs of a small college in which but little 
graduate work is done, and the necessity for 
administration by a small staff. : 

In modern college library architecture, two 
main types are accepted standards—the alcove 
system, and that in which the stacks and study 
hall are separate. Vassar, with its half-a- 
inillion-dollar library, could have the former, 
but Wells, with its $40,000, the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie, had to plan on simpler lines, and 
adopted a plan in which the two units were 
a large reference and study room at one end 
of the building and stack room at the other. 

The original plans for the building, showing 
rooms desired and their contents, were drawn 
in simple outline by the librarian. These were 
modified and further developed by the archi- 
tects, King & Walker, of New York. The 
contract for the construction of the building 
was given to Mr. E. A. P. Krabbenschmidt, 
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an architect and contractor, of Newark, N. Y., 
who had served the college in a similar capac- 
ity before. 

The building is rectangular in shape, with 
a frontage of 111 feet and a depth from front 
to back of 60 feet. It consists of one main 
story and a high basement. 

rhe entrance 1s at the center of the front 
of the building and is of simple design. Funds 
would not permit of stately portals and wide 
corridors. As little space as was practicable 
has been used in hallways. On the sides of 
the front door are two handsome bracket 
lamps, the gift of the Class of 1911. 

The vestibule has a terrazzo floor, and on 
its walls are memorial tablets. The one on 
the right reads: 

FRANCES FOLSOM CLEVELAND 
LIBRARY 
THE GIFT OF 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 

The one on the left was transferred from 
the old library and reads: 

‘To replace the library destroyed by fire in 
1888, this room and the first thirteen hundred 
volumes are given by alumnae and past and 
present students. MDCCCXC.” 

One passes from the vestibule up two short 
flights of stairs to the main hallway. The 
first room on the left, with a large window on 
the front, is the librarian’s office, a room about 
16 x 12 feet. The office also opens into the 
stack room. 

The main hallway leads directly into the 
delivery room, which is in the center of the 
building. Its walls are handsomely panelled; 
it has a coved ceiling, and is lighted by a 
skylight overhead, containing yellow cathedral 
glass, which gives the room a mild, yellow, 
pleasing light. The room is also abundantly 
supplied with electric lights. Its central fea- 
ture is the delivery desk of semi-octagonal 
shape, and containing full equipment for a 
modification of the Newark charging system, 
with sunken tray, various drawers, shelves, 
and cupboard space. On one side of the room 
is the card catalog case of the Yawman & 
Erbe sectional type, with 105 trays. There 
are also some stands for the display of new 
books 

From the delivery room one passes to the 
right into the splendid large reference and 
general study room, which measures 47 x 58 
feet, is 15 feet 3 inches high, and has large 
windows coming to within 30% inches of the 
floor on three sides. This room is equipped 
with nineteen 3x 5 rectangular tables and five 
round tables, anc at present has chairs for 96 
readers, four at a table. Thirty-eight more 
readers can easily be seated, when necessary, 
by placing chairs at the ends of the rectangu- 
lar tables. The tables are placed five feet 
apart throughout the room. Each table is 
provided with a fixed light, containing two 
bulbs and dark green translucent shades, while 
overhead light is supplied by clusters of tung- 
sten lights with holophane globes. 
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Around the walls of the reference room, 
between the windows, is wooden shelving 
the height of seven feet. In some sections 
the fourth shelf from the floor is a ledge shelf 
for dictionaries. On the inner wall are con- 
tinuous cases, with shelves for regular refe1 
ence books above, for folios in the center, am 
cupboards below for unbound magazines 
The reference room has wall “shelving suffi 
cient for 5000 volumes. Some of this space wil] 
be used for books which are reserved by the 
faculty for special class work. 

Other small rooms on the main floor are a 
conversation room and the work room for thx 
library staff. The former is a small room t 
which people may go when they wish to con 
fer with each other for any purpose i 
furnished like a simple reception roon 

The work room is a bright, sunny roon 
15x18 feet. It is well supplied with woode: 
shelving, and is connected with the unpacking 


room below by a book lift. This room oper 
into the delivery room and also into the sta 
room. 


The entire east end of the building is occu 
pied by the book stacks, the space on eacl 
floor being 5654x 36% feet. On the mai 
floor there are ten parallel double ranges, wit! 
an aisle of standard stack length runnine 
through the center. There is also a balcony 
floor in duplicate of this. 

In the basement are now seven doubk 
ranges of book stacks, three double ranges 
being of special construction for bound vo! 
umes of newspapers. The present capacity of 
the stacks is 50,000 volumes. By adding stacks 
clear across the basement and duplicating by 
a balcony floor in the basement, the capacit 
can easily be increased to 90,000 volumes, and 
with the addition of wall shelving to 100,00 
volumes. 

The book stacks were supplied by the Snead 
& Co. Iron = of Jersey City, N. J., and 
are of the “Green Patent Book Stack’ con- 
struction, with “Snead Patent Shelves.’ The 
uprights are painted dark olive green, and the 
balcony floor is of white Vermont marble. 

The stack room is amply supplied with 
natural light by numerous large windows on 
three sides of the room, and with artificial 
light by electric lights between the ranges 
The electric wires run in metal conduits 

On the main stack room floor, between the 
windows, are nine 2x5 tables, with locked 
drawers, reserved for the use of the faculty. 
An equal number of tables is also placed on 
the balcony floor. 

The main stack room floor also contains 
space for folio stands, a wall exhibition case, 
and a Yawman & Erbe vertical filing cabinet 
for maps, blue prints, etc. A book lift runs 
from floor to floor through the stacks. Free 
access to the shelves is allowed. 

In the basement is the reading room for 
current magazines and newspapers It is 
about 46% x 28% feet in size. Beside it is a 
room 36x 28% feet, which will not be used 
at present. 
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The basement also contains coat and toilet 
rooms for both women and men, a safety 
vault, an unpacking room, a janitor’s room, a 
small storage room, and a disinfecting closet. 
The basement rooms are all ten feet high, 
except the basement stack room, which is 15 
feet 3 inches high. Its extra height was ob- 
tained by excavating below the level of the 
rest of the building 

From the administrative standpoint, one is 
impressed with the ease with which the library 
may be cared for by a small staff. The de- 
livery desk is so situated that it commands a 
view of passageways leading to all parts of 
the main floor and also of the interior of the 
reference room through the doors leading to 
it, which are glass in their upper portion. 
The card catalog case is placed as nearly as 
possible in the center of the main floor, so 
that it is easy of access from all working 
centers. The librarian’s office commands a 
view of people entering the library, and must 
be passed by all using the main floor. The 
reading room is so placed that it may be 
opened on Sundays without necessitating the 
opening of the rest of the library. All shelv- 
ing is within the reach of a woman of average 
height, a great advantage in a woman’s col- 


e. 

The building is heated by steam from the 
main power plant, and gets its electricity also 
from there. Lavatories are supplied with hot 
and cold water. 

Cork carpeting in a light green shade is 
used on the main floor in the reference room, 
the delivery room, and the main stack room. 
It is also used in the basement in the reading 
room. Window shades match the cork car- 
peting in tone of color. Electric light and 
other metal fixtures are of brushed brass. 

The woodwork throughout the building is 
a fine grade of ash, finished in medium-brown 
shades. The walls are tinted buff. The fur- 
niture throughout is of the best quartered oak, 
finished in tone to match the woodwork. The 
library is happy in the possession of a Sturte- 
vant vacuum cleaner. 

The stack end of the building is of fireproof 
construction. It is separated from adjacent 
rooms by calamine fireproof doors. Cement 
floors are carried throughout the greater part 
of the basement. 

As generally happens, the appropriation for 
the building was exceeded; but $58,000 will 
cover the cost of the building, with furnish- 
ings, and we feel that a great deal has been 
obtained for the money. Mr. Carnegie has 
kindly consented to supply funds to cover the 
deficit. Autce E. SAnsorn, Librarian. 


THE INTERMEDIATE COLLECTION 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ReEcoGNITION of the gap between the chil- 
dren’s room and the adult department is quite 
general among library workers, and the impor- 
tance 


ind difficulty of keeping young people 
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from drifting into the habit of reading medi- 
ocre books is widely felt. Some libraries, 
probably a good many in the aggregate, have 
shelved together, apart from the main circu- 
lating collection, books particularly suitable 
for young people. There has also been more 
or less discussion of the general problem ot 
dealing with boys and girls who have passed 
beyond the age for which the children’s room 
is intended. That aspect of the question which 
is concerned with the girl and novel reading 
has been touched upon many times; but, on 
the whole, the intermediate collection has re- 
ceived less general and systematic attention 
than its importance deserves, 

It has been the good fortune of the Free 
Public Library of New Haven to come into 
possession of some interesting data, showing 
the point of view of a group of high school 
children toward the establishment of an in- 
terinediate collection. It came about in this 
way: A few weeks ago, a teacher of first- 
year high school pupils assigned to his class 
the task of writing on some topic connected 
with public affairs in New Haven. It was 
found that several chose the public library—a 
not unnatural choice in view of its recent 
removal to its new building. An unexpected 
and very interesting feature of these papers on 
the library was that three or four of the 
writers suggested more or less definitely the 
desirability of an intermediate department. 
This was wholly spontaneous and without the 
slightest prompting from the teacher or any 
outside source. When the matter was re- 
ported to the library, the present writer was 
much interested, for it was in line with a 
suggestion which he had made some months 
before at the annual meeting between the trus- 
tees and the staff of the library. 

After talking it over, the teacher offered 
to assign “The Establishment of an Interme- 
diate Department in the Public Library” as 
the subject to be written upon by each mem- 
ber of his class at some future exercise. This 
was done, the papers being in the form of 
letters to the librarian. Many of the letters 
were found to contain no idea which was not 
more fully and clearly expressed by others 
Twenty-two of the best (about one-half of 
the total) were selected and handed over to 
the library. Of these ten were from boys and 
twelve from girls Nineteen were definitely 
in favor of an intermediate department, while 
three thovght such a collection unnecessary. 
These three were all girls. 

The general argument in favor of an in- 
termediate collection was much the same in 
each case, though differently presented, and 
often with interesting sidelights on various 
aspects of the general subject. The central 
idea receives characteristic expression in the 
following sentence from one of the letters: 

“This department would enable us to obtain 


a book best suited to our tastes in a much 
shorter time than if we were obliged to ex- 
amine each case of books in the department 


for older people.” 
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An unusually broad view of the matter is 
taken by one of the girls: 

“If there is a department where children 
can select books, which are not beyond their 
power of understanding, why should there not 
be just such a department for young people? 
I think it is very important that boys and 
girls, just starting out in manhood and 
womanhood, should read those books which 
will help them to be better men and women; 
and believe that if a department was set aside 
for their use, it would be very beneficial to 
them.” 

Another point—the feeling that they are 
now too big for the children’s room, even 
though some of the books they still like are 


there—is frankly stated by a boy in these 
words: 
“First, a fellow does not want to go into 


the juvenile room aftér an interesting book. 
It makes him seem too childish; second, if 
it is in the adult department it takes him a 
long time to find it .. . almost all the books 
being too old.” 

Loss of interest through failure to find a 
suitable book in the large adult collection is 
referred to several times, for example: 

“Many times I have gone to the library and 
have taken out books too young or too old 
for me, and consequently have lost much in- 
teres 

“It is not at all improbable that in many 
cases any desire for good literature which 
may have been created, was immediately 
driven out, simply because time after time 
books were drawn which were suitable for 
people many years their senior.” 

“Many children are advised by teachers or 
parents to read, but are not told the kind of 
bocks that are suitable for them. If a child 
goes to the library he does not know where 
to begin looking for a book that is suitable 
for him to read; the result is he gets a hook 
that is much too old for him to understand, 
or likewise, too young. In reading this the 
pupil gains nothing, and loses his fondness 
for reading.” 

The closing sentence of this last extract 
is particularly terse and to the point. 

Passages occur in several of the letters 
which show a realization that many books of 
value in an adult collection are not suitable 
readiug for boys and girls of high school 
age, or not interesting to them. 

“Thus they often read books far beyond 
their years, and from which they frequently 
gain wrong ideals.” 

“Now, if some person who knows just what 
books are fitted for the older children, would 
make a list of those books and have them put 
in a part of the library where these boys and 
girls could get them without looking through 
the whole library for them, that person would 
be doing a great deal for the future citizens 
of New Haven.” 

“There is no harm in reading light fiction 
as a recreation, but it is better not to go 
beyond one’s years in so doing. If the books 
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suitable for young folks were arranged in a 
separate department, no such mistake would 
be made. Then again, young people often 
read books far too deep for their appreciation, 
which, in later years, they might enjoy. 

The last sentence brings out a point of real 
importance which does not always receive th 


attention it deserves. Children who hav: 
been induced to read some standard wor! 
before they could appreciate it, are apt t 


carry the memory of its seeming dulness into 
later years and not attempt to renew thx 
acquaintance—so missing many a genuine ci 

light and inspiration. 

This (from a boy, by the way) gives frank 
expression to a familiar phenomenon: 

“By having the Intermediate Department, it 
will keep the people between the ages of which 
I have spoken away from the deep love stories 
of the Adult’s Department and thus keep their 
minds on literature which is suitable for them, 
for it is very often that the craving for lov 
stories keeps the school boy and girl from 
giving the proper attention to his or her 
studies. (I say this from experience.)” 

Very curiously worded is this paragraph 
from a girl's letter: 

“In the library, at the present time, there is 
a juvenile department and there is also a 
department for both middle age and old age 

. In the juvenile department the books ar 
purely for the very young children and an 
adult would not like to read them for one 
would not be advancing into literature. Why 
then would middle-aged people like to 
books for old people, for this would be ad- 
vancing into literary work too quickly.” 

Does she mean high school pupils and those 
of like years when she speaks of “middle-aged” 
people! That seems to be the explanation. 
There seems to have been some confusion in 
her mind between the terms “intermediate” 
and “middle-aged.” Certainly this library has 
not been so rash as to attempt to distinguish 
between books for middle-aged persons, as 
generally understood, and books for old people 

Turning to the three letters which criticised 
the establishment of an intermediate collec- 
tion, the essential paragraphs from each of 
them are quoted below: 

“It is my own personal opinion that no such 
department is necessary. The juvenile depart- 
ment contains almost all of the books of 1 
terest to boys and girls up to the age of about 
fifteen years. From that age up, the Adult 
Department contains many books which art 
well adapted to the needs of those over fifteen 
They are quite easy to find and by looking 
through the book, one can tell fairly 
whether the story is too deep for the interest 


well 


of young people... Therefore I see no 
reason why another department be estab- 
lished.” 


“As a rule I think girls between fifteen and 
eighteen like to read adult books better than 
those of the intermediate group. Would 
Dickens’, Scott’s and Shakespeare’s works be- 
long to the intermediate or adult group, or t 
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I think too that older people would 
sometimes like books that were im the inter 
mediate department, if there were one, and 
would be at a loss as to where to find them. 
So I think it is better to have the intermediate 
group and the adult group both in one de- 
partment.” 

“This seems to me entirely unnecessary. 
Not that it would not be appreciated, but the 
girls should take the opportunity of finding 
the books, and the right sort, themselves and 
not depend on some other person to choose 
the books. There are also librarians im the 
library, who are always willing to help the 
girls in finding books. It seems as though 
the girls should have no difficulty in choosing 
the right kind of books, if they want to get 
good books. We could wish for no better 
library than we already have, and should be 
entirely satisfied with it as it is.” 

The last extract concludes with a sentence 
which discloses a point of view rare among 
library patrons. 

The use of the word 
than “collection” by the teacher in 
the subject was perhaps unfortunate. 
from the general trend of these three letters 
criticising the proposal, the writers might 
have materially altered their attitude had they 
understood that the collection would probably 
occupy a corner of the general open shelf 
collection, and not a separate room, that it 
would consist chiefly of duplicates of books 
also contained in the adult collection ; and that 
it would be easy for the more enterprising 
boys and girls to extend their search for a 
pook beyond the limits of the intermediate 
collection. The plan, as understood by them, 
was thought unnecessary rather than unde- 
sirable. 

To sum up the general impression produced 
by these twenty-two letters, we find that a 
large maiority are strongly in favor of an 
intermediate collection, chiefly on the ground 
that it would greatly increase their chances 
of picking out a book that would be both suit- 
able and interesting, and because it would 
enable them to attain this result much more 
quickly and easily. 

One point is perhaps significant. No specific 
mention is made in any of the letters of the 
need or desirability of a special assistant to 
help in selecting books. They seem to feel 
that if a collection is got together, consisting 
only of books suitable for girls and boys of 
high school age, they can select from these, 
without further help, what appeals to their 
individual tastes. This deduction some 
force from the fact that some at least have 
taken for granted that a separate department 
was meant, and have probably taken the pres- 
ence of a special attendant equally for granted. 

That the intermediate collection should be 
associated with the adult department and not 
with the children’s room is clearly indicated 
and this is the conclusion arrived at from ex- 
perience by libraries that have such collections, 
so far as known to the writer. 
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selection of books to constitute an im 
termediate collection must take imto considera- 
tion several practical points. In the public 
library, unlike the high school, there can be 
no required reading, and if books of good 
literary quality are to be read by the young 
people, it must be because they make some 
appeal to them, It will not do to fill up the 
shelves with works that can be expected to 
appeal only to the exceptional boy or girl. 
Some few such may be included, but they 
should not give the tone to the collection, oF 
to any section of it. 

Fiction, of course, presents the chief diffi- 
culty. Romance and sentiment are funda 
mental demands at the stage of mental and 
emotional development that we are consider- 
ing, and if the library does not provide books 
raving these characteristics, they will be 
sought elsewhere—and ten to one those ob 
tained will be of lower grade than those con 
tained on the library shelves. Whatever may 
be said in criticism of the large percentage 
of fiction circulated by public libraries, it 
remains true that both the moral and literary 
qualities of this fiction are distinctly higher 
than these of such reading matter as is avail 
able from other sources to most of the h- 
brary’s fiction readers. To the extent that 
this is true, the fiction circulation of the 
library is a real benefit to the community. 
The responsibility for novel reading that in- 
terferes with studies and other duties rests 
with the home rather than with the library. 
The library can and should see that the novels 
available to young people are wholesome, 
but, in a city library at least, it is seldom 
possible to know whether individuals are neg- 
lecting duties through their fiction reading 

For an intermediate collection, novels should 
be selected which give a wholesome, broadly- 
human and optimistic view of life. Those 
should be avoided that cast a glamour over 
a life of idle and selfish pleasure, with lax 
of honor and ethics, tending to leave 
general atti- 


Lhe 


ideas 
the impression that such is the 
tude toward life, outside the conser itive 
circle of the reader's parents and advisers. 
The notion that parents with a normal respect 
for convention are old-fashioned and that what 


the young people read about life in the pop- 
ular novels of the day is the “real thing,” 1s 
not uncommon. Stories whose chief miterest 
lies in situations or inner experiences of ¥ hich 
boys and girls can have no adequate realiza 
ing sense; subtle studies of character that 


maturity for 


must depend on experience and 
“problem 


appreciation; and, in general, the 
novel” dealing with phases of life upon which 
it is not well to focus the attention of those 
who lack the maturity that gives a due sense 
of proportion—these should be excluded. Not 
but that some books in which these elements 
occur may be included, but they must have 
other qualities of interest and appropriatene 
to give them a place in the intermediate col 
lection 

Boys and young men specially enjoy books 
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such as Spearman’s and Warman’s railroad 
stories, describing presence of mind and 

“nerve” in trying and unexpected situations. 
Good detective stories make a similar appeal. 
A certain amount of such reading, if not of 
the cheap and sensational type, will do no 
harm and tend to stimulate desirable elements 
of character. The Sherlock Holmes stories 
have no doubt stimulated many boys to use 
their powers of observation and deduction 
more generally, for a time at least. The very 
general interest of boys in books dealing with 
how to do things—mechanical and other— 
makes it easier to keep them from excessive 
fiction reading. Often their reading on tech- 
nical and scientific subjects progresses well 
beyond the more elementary books. One of 
the letters quoted above contains these sen- 
tences: 

“Lately 1 have been interested in all kinds 
of manual work, engincering, electricity, and 
art . A great many boys after taking up 
these subjects are never satisfied until they 
get as much out of books as can be found.” 

With the girls, a taste for any line of read- 
ing outside of fiction is less common. Ro- 
mantic love stories and stories embodying the 
intimate details of social and family life are 
in constant demand. It is the part of wis- 
dom to make accessible to them the best and 
most wholesome novels of these types, rather 
than to atfempt to thrust upon them what 
they will not read—at the same time watching 
carefully for any opening they may themselves 
give the librarian to guide them to other 
literature. Hersert L. 


Head of Loan Department, Free Public 
Library of New Haven 


SCHEME OF SERVICE OF THE SOM- 
ERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ARTICLE I 

1. The staff of the Public Library of the 
City of Somerville shall be appointed, pro- 
moted and retained for educational and tech- 
nical qualifications and efficiency. 

2. No relative or member of the family of 
a trustee shall be employed in any capacity. 

3. The staff shall be under the direction 
of the Librarian, subject to the Board and its 
committees. 

4. Staff meetings will be held and lectures 
given from time to time. The members will 
be given every opportunity consistent with the 
regular library procedure to study the theory 
and practice of library science in libraries and 
in Simmons College or other library schools. 

5. The members shall be divided into a 
Non-Graded and a Graded service, as follows: 


ARTICLE II 


Non-Graded Service 


1. The Non-Graded service includes the 


positions of Librarian and Assistant Librarian, 
filled by election by the Board 


which shall be 
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of Trustees as it from time to time may de- 
termine. 

2. Stenographers, 
helpers in positions involving simple routine 
duties. 


apprentices, pages and 


ARTICLE Ill 
Graded Service 

1. The Graded service includes employees, 
except as above, in whom efficiency requires 
knowledge of library science and experience 
in its practice. 

2. Positions in the Graded service are di- 
vided as follows: 

Grade 1, Branch librarians and heads of 
departments. Of whom are required inde- 
pendent responsibility and initiative in exec- 
utive positions and specialized duties. 

Grade 2, Senior assistants. Of special 
experience, skill and judgment, and capable 
of fixed responsibility. 

Grade 3, Junior assistants. Of some train- 
ing and acquaintance with library technique, 
and capable of skilful discharge of routine 
duties. 

Grade 4, Apprentices. 

3. Appointments to any grade are to be 
made by the Board of Trustees, upon recom- 
mendation of the Administration Committee 
and Librarian, from the list of eligible canai- 
dates, as provided below. 

4. Candidates for appointment must pos- 
sess general and personal qualifications satis- 
factory to the Administration Committee and 
Librarian, and receive 75 per cent. or over in 
examinations appropriate to the several grades 
and positions, and, except in the case of can 
didates for Grade 4, in “experience ratings” 
based on actual library work. 

5. Candidates for appointment to Grade 1, 
unless they be graduates of recognized library 
schools, must have been engaged in library 
work in approved institutions at least three 
(3) years; to Grade 2, at least two (2) years; 
to Grade 3, at least three (3) months. 

6. Candidates on an eligible list who de- 
cline an appointment when offered will be 
dropped from their standing in the list. 


ARTICLE IV 
Examinations and Experience Ratings 


1. Examinations for candidates for any 
grade shall cover both educational and tech- 
nical subjects appropriate to the several posi- 
tions, and be held from time to time as the 
library service may require. 

2. Examinations shall be open to members 
of the library service in the same or the next 
lower grade, and to such other persons as 
may satisfy the Administration Committee 
and Librarian of their fitness. 

3. Examinations, in the main, shall be writ- 
ten, and the papers ranked by the examiner 
without knowledge of the candidate’s identity: 
and all marks shall be subject to revision by 
the Administration Committee. 

4. “Experience ratings’ shall be based 
upon the records of the candidates’ work, the 
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reports made by the superiors under whom 
the work is done, and the observations of the 
Administration. 

5. The final mark determining eligibility 
shall be based, 40 per cent. upon the examina- 
tions and 60 per cent. upon the “experience 
rating.” 


ARTICLE V 
Apprentices 
1. From time to time candidates will be 
admitted to Grade 4, Apprentices, for the 


purpose of receiving elementary instruction, 


and an “experience rating” based upon its 
practice. 
2. Such candidates must have had _ the 


equivalent of a high school education, possess 
the required general and personal qualifica- 
tions, be in good health, and between 18 and 
25 years of age, and pass an entrance exam- 
ination based upon the high school curriculum. 

3. Apprentices will serve for three (3) 
months, without pay, the regular schedule of 
40.5 hours per week; the instruction and ex- 
perience received being deemed an equivalent 
to the service rendered. Apprentices whose 
work is unsatisfactory to the Administration 
Committee and Librarian may at any time be 
advised to withdraw. 

4. Those who receive 75 per cent. or over 
in the “experience rating” and in the technical 
examination at the end of the apprenticeship 
become eligible for appointment to Grade 3, 
but no appointment is in any way promised 
or guaranteed 

ARTICLE VI 


Salaries 


1. The salaries of the Librarian and As- 
sistant Librarian shall be fixed by the Board 
of Trustees as it may from time to time de- 
termine. 

2. The salaries of other persons in the 
Non-Graded service shall be fixed by the 
Board, upon recommendation of the Adminis- 
tration Committee and Librarian. 

3. Salaries in the Graded service shall be 
as follows: 

Grade 1, $650 to $750 per annum. 
“ 2, $540 to $600 “ 
“ 3, $360 to $480 “ . 
“4, No salary. 

4. The salary first received by an appointee 
shall be the lowest salary for the grade; ex- 
cept that the Board may fix a higher salary 
when recommended by the Administration 
Committee and Librarian for special qualifica- 
tions and responsibilities. 

5. A member of the staff whose “experi- 
ence rating” for one year is entirely satisfac- 
tory may be given an increase in salary of 
$60 for the following year in the same grade; 
but such an increase shall not be beyond the 
limit of that grade, and shall rest 
wholly in the discretion of the Administration 
Committee and Librarian. 

6. Absences within the year of more than 
a week in excess of the vacation allowance 


salary 
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shall delay for a like time the date of this 
increase, 
ARTICLE VII 
Vacations and Absences 
1. Two vacation periods will be allowed 


y without loss of pay: one of three 
weeks between June and October, the other 
week during January and February. 

2 Occasional absences of a few hours for 
social or business reasons may be allowed by 
the Librarian; and, conversely, a few hours’ 
extra service may be asked in case of emer- 
gencies. These facts will be considered in 
determining “experience ratings.” 

3 Absences exceeding a week shall be 
brought to the attention of the Board, and 
action upon the salary allowance taken by it 
upon recommendation of the Administration 
Committee and Librarian 


annually 


ot one 


ARTICLE VIII 
Hours 

1. The hours are 405 per week, divided 
into eleven (11) periods, nine day and two 
evening, not exceeding two periods being re- 
quired in one day. 

2. Regular schedule A follows; two similar 
schedules, B and C, are made by moving the 
arrangement of hours down one and two days, 
respectively, so that the days with evening 
periods fall on Tuesday and Friday, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday. 

3. Schedule A. Monday, 1-5, 6-9 

Tuesday, Q-1, 2:30-6 
Wednesday, 9-1, 


Thursday, I-5, 6-9 
Friday, 9-1, 2:30-6 
Saturday, 2:30-6 


December, 1911. 
A NORMAL COURSE IN LIBRARY 
TRAINING 

Tue Pratt Institute Library School is 
planning a normal course in library science to 
be offered this fall. Its object is to fit stu 
dents to teach in library schools, to take 
charge of training classes in public libraries, 
and also for the librarianship of normal 
schools which offer instruction in library work 
The course is to consist on the one hand of 
instruction in educational psychology, normal 
methods, the history of education with special 
reference to public education in America, and 
library school organization and method, and on 
the other hand of practice teaching under the 
direction of a competent instructor. This oppor 
tunity of practice teaching is made possible by 
a plan of codperation with the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library by which the normal students are 
to prepare and conduct the courses in library 
science to be given to the training class of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. This feature of 
the plan we feel confident will be of the high 
est value to our students. Admission to the 
normal course will be open to a limited num 
ber of graduates of other library schools and 
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preference will be given those who have had li- 
brary experience as well. This is only a pre- 
liminary announcement. The codperative plan 
having been accepted by the trustees of the 
Brooklyn Public Library just as the Liprary 
JOURNAL was going to press, fuller details will 
appear later. Those wishing to consider tak- 
ing up this course are asked to write to the 
vice-director, Miss Josephine Adams Rathbone, 
Pratt Institute Library School. 


BI-STATE LIBRARY MEETING AT 
ATLANTIC CITY, MARCH 8-9, 
1912 
Tue sixteenth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Library Club and the New Jersey 
Library Association, held at the Hotel Chel- 
Atlantic City, N. J., was naturally one 
of their most successful meetings, even 
though the weather tried to put a damper on 
the spirits of over two hundred representa- 
tives from twelve different states. There were 

two under the auspices of 


sea, 


of the 
Jersey As- 
general 


three sessions, 
Pennsylvania Club and the New 
ociation, respectively, and one 
sion 

Dr. Edward J. Nolan, as president of the 
Pennsylvania Library Club, presided at the 
first session, Friday evening, and introduced 
the Hon, Harry Bacharach, Mayor of Atlantic 
City, who gave the welcome and presented 
the key of the city, assuring his hearers that 


ses- 


the curfew would not ring that night. It was 
suggested that the key, over twelve inches 
long, should be placed in the Atlantic City 


Library as an emblem of the good intentions 
of the city toward the conference. Dr. Nolan 
then gave some reminiscences of thirteen 
years previous, when he presided at the same 
conference, and spoke of the large growth of 
library interests in that time, though to cer- 
tain tendencies in the modern movement he 
took exception then as now. “You have a 
right to say the poor man is thirteen years 
older and not a bit wiser!” But Dr. Nolan 
is celebrating his fiftieth year in library work! 
Dr. Ernest Lacy, head of the department and 
professor of the English language and litera- 
ture at the Central High School of Philadel- 
phia, spoke on “The Reconciliation between 
the ideal and the real in literature,” a blend- 
ing of the realist, who says, “take me as I 
am,” and the idealist, who sees everything as 
it ought to be. He asserted that as the ideal 
and the real struggle to perform the same 
function that they will eventually join. It 
shall be composed of all the true elements 
into which each can be resolved. Absence of 
conflict between thought and thought, act and 
act, should mean a greater poet, greater nov- 
elist and greater dramatist than the world 
has ever known. 

The president then introduced Mr. Stan. V. 
Henkels, “a certain book friend of all libra- 
rians and a friend of the general public,” who 
gave interesting and amusing “Incidents and 
anecdotes in the life of a book auctioneer.” 
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At the Saturday morning session, presided 
over by Miss Elizabeth H. Wesson, librarian 
of the Free Library, Orange, N. J., and presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Library Association, 
a resolution was introduced favoring some 
form of a special library post, for which two 
bills have been introduced in the House of 
Representatives, reprinted in this number, 
which was passed and ordered sent to the 
House Committee on Post Office and Post 
Roads. Mr. William H. Allen, director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 
City, cited this resolution as showing the li- 
brary world “on its uppers” in asking for 
special legislation for a specific cause, in the 
opening remarks of his discourse on “The li 
brary’s opportunity to further efficient go\ 
ment,” the outline of which is re 
where. He urged efficient co pers 
the interest of the city and good gover 
Libraries should be able to say to the peopk 

the town, We have done such and such a ser- 
vice, and that it will cost so much money 

do it. Mr, Allen did not favor the direct tax 
of so many mills for library purposes, becaus 
it was a limitation in its work. On this topic 
much discussion ensued. No library in New 
Jersey, said the speaker, renders the servic 
it ought to render, nor does it receive the 
money it ought. “Get library work out in 
the open, so that people won't have the nerve 
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to refuse adequate appropriation.” People 
should get the service picture, and the dollar 
picture is easy to convey. It is not enough 


jor information to be accessible; the librarian 
must take the aggressive, and, as an example, 
Mr. Allen cited the excellent work 
Mr. Bostwick in St. Louis. Following hi 
address, there was a free discussion, partici 
pated in by Dr. Richardson, Mr, MacFarland, 
Mr. George, Dr, Hill, Dr. Leipziger, Mr. Kim 
ball, Mr. Bliss, Mr. Legler, Mr. Sensor, Dr 
Gould and others. 
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This brought out the qu 
tion of placing too many books on one sub 
ject before the reader, and Mr. Allen favored 
magazine tearing in order to bring special 
subjects together. The New Jersey law of 
1889, levying a one-third mill tax on vote o1 
the community for establishing and maintain 
ing libraries was defended by Mr. Kimball 
of the New Jersey Library Commission, and 
others. This law, he thought, had worked 
admirably, and the less libraries had to d 
with political matters the better they were of 
in the long run, especially in the smaller com 
munities. Mr. Allen thought that a strong 
state movement for the encouragement of 1: 
braries would have accomplished more than 
this law, adequate to needs in 1884, which had 
become a limitation to library development 
in 1912. 

Mr. Legler, in speaking of specialization in 
libraries, said that small libraries have neither 
the funds nor space for that specialized ser 
vice which renders municipal reference libra 
ries effective, this work being better accom 
plished by some central agency He urged 
cooperative arrangements to prevent the wast 
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do tor it 
collectively 
should 


lse to 


institution 
done 
librarian 


having each 
self what might better be 
Mr. Allen answered that a 
not do anything he can get someone 


incurred in 


do, and that he should be just a little ahead 
of the town 
Dr. Hill said: “We have been greatly sum 


ulated by Dr. Allen’s address. He has a way 
of stirring things up and getting stirred up 
himself. Two topics brought to our attention 
are extremely interesting to me First, the 
New Jersey library law. At the time the New 
Jersey library act was pas ed, in 1884, there 
was not a free public library in the state, un- 
less we except a small one in ‘lizabeth, about 
which there is some uncertainty. New Jersey 
was one of the first states to pass a mandatory 
act requiring the city adopting it to pay one 
third of a mill on the dollar tax for the sup 
port of the library; but it should be remem- 
bered that the act did not becom effective 
until voted upon by the people at a regular 
election Knowing the library situation in 


New Jersey for nearly thirty years, I am safe 
in saying that if it had not been for this law 
there would not be twenty free public libraries 
in the state to-day, and without it the city 


given as large ap- 
satistactory 
libraries 


government would not have 
propriations. It was through the 
application of the act that interest im 
was first aroused, and the splendid work done 
y t Library Commission was made pos- 
sible. I think Mr. Kimball will bear me out in 
this statement. Secondly, Dr Allen has spoken 
of the relation of the library to the different 
vernment. In re- 


by the 


departments of the city gov 
cent years many librarians 
their best efforts to get im 
officials. 

“The great difficulty has been to 
cosperation of department head 
often being unable to obtain reports ¢ 


have been using 
touch with city 


secure the 
librarians 
f the sev- 


eral departments, and in some Instance find- 
ing that the departments themselves did not 
have complete files of their own reports. 4 


few libraries have established ‘Municipal ref- 


erence libraries,’ where are to be found re- 
ports not only of the local government, but 


also of other cities and towns in the country. 

“In New York City an investigation was 
made by one of the city departments with re- 
gard to municipal libraries, with the intention 
of establishing a separate department to be 
called the Municipal Reference Library For- 
tunately this plan was not carried through, but 
instead arrangements were madé with the New 
York Public Library to conduct such a library 
in quarters provided by the city That seems 
to me to be the ideal relation of the library 
to the municipal government 

“A word with regard to the ‘budget.’ In all 
cities the departments and institutions receiv 
ing money from the city are required annually 
to submit to the body having charge of appro- 
priations estimates of the cost of mamtenance 
In making up this budget the library should 
exercise the greatest care, so that the amount 
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KC 1 ( i cece tiie acl 
quirements, ai » no event shoul 
be so large that the hbrary trustees 
easily explain t necessity for each ite I 
uld emphasize the desiralnlity oi 
ret wee hie brary and the city 
naking up the budget. In Ne York City 
often happens that a cut is made in the apy 
priati vithout its becoming known t t 
library authorities until late to hav 
amount ored 
The proper way, s¢ 
ides to get together before the budg 
finally prepared, and come t ver 
with rard to any items about which there 1s 
any question. If this re done the library 
ould be better prepared to et any | 
posed reduction of the appropriatiot 
On Saturday was held the general 
nm, under guidance of Dr. E. ¢ 


Richardson, who gave some further interest 
ine details as to old Egyptian lbrarias 
Mr. Paul M. Pearson, of the department ot 
public speaking at Swarthmore College, g 


recital on Paul Lau 
By some, ti! 


an interesting lecture 


rence Dunbar, the negro poet 
alone was thought worth the trip to Atlanti 
City, and certainly the recital proved both 


entertaining and instructive. 

Mr. Melvil Dewey spoke of the remarkable 
development of libraries in the last third cen 
tury, and recalled some interesting episod: 
since the founding of the A. L. A. in 1876 
He referred to the functions of libraries, the 
question brought up in the discussions of the 
previous session, saying that the library 
would have to extend these in the time of 
readjustment, which he predicted for the next 
generation. We would then no longer hear 
the old slogan that the idea is impossible, ot 
undesirable. or too costly, or that it takes too 


long. “There are some,” s iid Mr. Dewey, 
“who would have the library do everything 
that is to be done; on the other side are those 


who act like slot machines In speaking ot 


scientific management, Mr. Dewey urged the 
checking over of the past to see how in the 
future to increase efficiency; to find the young 


woman to go into the 
work on the highest plane. The salary will 
take care of itself when the work ts done 
better. Effective work is accomplished with 
accuracy, with strength, with speed and with 
continuity. One must be willing to give his 


man and the young 


life to his work and carry the profession to 
higher planes. The thought is popular edu 
cation, never a claim to be bookish To the 


librarian, “books are the units with which he 


builds up a great institution and serves the 
purpose of a great work.” Mr. Dewey placed 
emphasis on the small things which will have 
a very appreciable effect on the success ind 
development of the librarian. The best work 

done by the librarian who uses the hook 
as the lever with which to pry. “The closer we 
cet to people the more we see things in com 


mon which we never suspected. In that spirit 


the best work is to be done ‘ed 
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Mr, Faxon then made announcement of the 
Travel Committee of the A. L. A. The Ot- 
tawa meeting has been definitely set for the 
week from Wednesday, June 26, to Tuesday, 
July 2, at the Chateau Laurier. Full details 
are printed elsewhere. Mr. Gould also spoke 
oi the attractions of the proposed week’s post- 
conference trip on the St. Lawrence and Sa- 
guenay rivers. 

This ended the program of the conference, 
though it may be mentioned that one of the 
most interesting and informing talks was 
given by one of the prominent New Jersey 
librarians on the problems of the librarian of 
a public library and the scope of his work, as 
differentiated from that of the university or 
special librarian. This was enjoyed only by 
a privileged few before Sunday morning had 
seen daylight. 

The social features of the conference in- 
cluded a reception, Saturday afternoon, in the 
parlors of the hotel, Mrs. E. C. Richardson 
and Mrs. T. L. Montgomery assisting. A 
dinner of the Drexel Library School gradu- 
ates and students was held on Saturday eve- 
ning. Much credit is due Miss Graffen and 
Miss Pratt, the secretaries of the Club and 
Association, respectively, for efficient manage- 
ment, which went unnoticed because it went 
smoothly ! 


REPORT OF THE BIBLIOTHEQUE 
NATIONALE OF FRANCE 


THE report of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, for 1911, has been issued under date 
of March 1, and is divided into the four de- 
partments of the library: that of printed mat- 
ter, map and geographical collections; of man- 
uscripts; of medals and antiquities; and of 
prints. Mention is again made of lack of 
space, and a commission was appointed to 
study the question 

The volumes borrowed in the reference 
room reached 588,040, an increase of 16,000 
over 1910; there were 183,326 readers, the 
highest reached on one day being 830, al- 
though the seating capacity is only 344. In 
the reading room there were 39,803 readers, 
52,839 volumes being loaned. In the geog- 
raphy room there were 2265 readers, 26,347 
pieces being borrowed. Accessions through 
legal deposit: Seine, 5160 books and pamph- 
lets, 160,000 journals and periodicals, 6010 
pieces of music; departments, 9752, 380,000, 
50, respectively; by purchase, 13,515 foreign 
books, 125 incunabula; 72,500 reviews and 
foreign periodicals; by gift 4800 pieces, form- 
ing 6500 volumes. 22,797 books were bound. 
In printing the general catalog, authors to 
whom proofs of slips of their bibliography 
were sent, donated 642 volumes and pamph- 
lets of their works. 

The bulletin of recent publications in 191! 


contained 11,253 items, approximating 1100 
pages. The foreign bulletin contained 7061 
numbers. Catalogs for 1910-1911 included the 


of printed works, volumes 


catalog 


general 
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XLVI.-XLIX. (Dut-Fa.); catalog méth- 
odiques of American history (autographed), 
v. 5 and last, pages 361-511; catalog méth- 
odiques of the history of Oceania (auto- 
graphed), pages 1-173, begun; catalog of 
anonymous works of French history (auto- 
graphed), second series, names of places, \ 
6, pages 1-424 (Dahara-Genéve); catalog of 
law reports, which will not exceed three large 
volumes; catalog of ancient music, v. 2, 245 
pages; catalog of royal decrees. Work on the 
subject catalog has been temporarily discon 
tinued. M. Léon Valée, of the library staff, 
has published his “List of periodical publica 
tions contained in the map section.” 

In the manuscript section there were 44,057 


readers, 75,754 MSS. being borrowed. Manu 
scripts loaned amounted to 275 in Paris, in 
the departments 84, foreign 95. 262 Mss 


were purchased, 105 received by gift. Catalogs 
of mss. have been begun on China, Tibet, 
India, Persia, Arabia, and many other special 
collections. 

According to the report for 1910, that 50,000 
volumes are received yearly, the total num 
ber in the library would approximate 4,050,000 


LIBRARY POSTAGE RATES 


Tue following bill (H. R. 16294) has been 
introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Lawrence of Massachusetts, 
and referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Post Roads: 

“A bill to establish a library post. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that, subject to 
such regulations as the Postmaster-General 
may from time to time determine, books and 
other printed matter belonging to and passing 
from and to any of the libraries enumerated 
below, and from and to said libraries and 
users of said library matter, be, and are here- 
by, admitted to carriage by the mail at one 
cent per pound or fraction thereof, namely: 
Public libraries maintained wholly or in part 
by taxation by towns, cities, States, or other 
political units, or by the United States; school 
libraries supported by taxation or having tax 
exemption, belonging to educational institutions 
of all grades; society or social libraries hav- 
ing entire or partial tax exemption or other 
public privileges, maintained by endowment or 
taxation, or from both sources, by religious, 
literary, professional, trade, industrial, or li- 
brary associations. 

“Sec. 2. That this Act shall be construed 
as in no wise conflicting with section six hun- 
dred and forty-one of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, which reads as follows: ‘At 
free-delivery post offices packages too heavy 
or bulky for delivery by letter carriers will 
be held in the office and addressees notified 
by mail to call for them.” 

“Sec. 3. That this Act 
from and after its passage.” 

Tue following bill (H. R. 19546), larger in 


shall take effect 
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scope, was introduced by Mr. Thayer, of 
Massachusetts, Feb. 6, 1912, in the House of 
Representatives : 

“A bill in regard to postage rates on news- 
papers, magazines, periodicals, or publications, 
whether foreign or domestic, designed for use 
in a free public library or a library of a lit- 
erary institution or university or college. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the post- 
age rates on newspapers, magazines, period- 
icals, or publications, whether foreign or do- 
mestic, designed for use in a free public 
library or a library of a literary institution 
or university or college, shall be those charged 
for second-class mail matter of the same gen- 
eral character, whether sent from the office of 
publication or by a news agent, and that the 
same shall not be subject to the condition of 
the Act of March third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-nine. 

“A certificate from the librarian or other 
administrative officer of such library that such 
publication is to be used therein shall be 
sufficient for the above purpose.’ 


TAFT'S COMMISSION ON ECONOMY 
AND EFFICIENCY RECOMMENDS 
THE D, C. FOR LETTER 
FILING 


OF interest as showing the spread of the 
decimal classification in the general business 
world, as well as in libraries, is the recent 
memorandum of conclusions for handling and 
filing correspondence issued by President 
Taft’s Commission on Economy and Effi- 
ciency. It seems that most of the govern- 
ment departments, naturally conservative, are 
using the correspondence filing methods of a 
generation or two ago. Most of the depart- 
ments make press copies of the letters in- 
stead of carbon copies, and use either letter 
books, filing boxes, or document files instead 
of the vertical files now in general business 
use. Under any of these methods—which 
correspond to the old “fixed-location” shelf 
classification of books—all the letters or 
cases received are numbered under one im- 
mense sequence of progressive numbers. This 
involves the use of a book register, or card 
index, to the correspondence itself. 

In recommending the adoption of vertical 
filing for our governmental correspondence, 
the commission further advocates as a basis 
of correspondence classification some form of 
Decimal Classification, though Mr. Dewey’s 
Decimal Classification, as worked out for li- 
braries, would seldom be applicable. The 
commission refers to the fact that the Deci- 
mal Classification is coming into increasing 
use in many great business organizations, par- 
ticularly railroad [Pennsylvania lines west of 
Pittsburgh], electrical [General Electric Com- 
pany] and telephone companies. 
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The advantages of the decimal or any other 
form of relative classification applied to cor- 
respondence are, of course, the same as those 
of a “relative location” system applied to 
books. The commission sums up these ad- 
vantages as: its applicability “to the most 
varied subjects”; its capability of “unlimited 
expansion”; the fact that all correspondence 
“can be located readily without any prelim- 
inary reference to a subject index”; and, most 
of all, that “the entire correspondence on any 
given subject is found together in one place,” 
with that on “the most nearly allied subjects 
either following or preceding.” 
AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTI- 

TUTE 

A PROMINENT member of the Institute dares 
us, humorously, to reprint the enclosed skit 
which he sends us, clipped, we imagine, 
though there is no reference on it, from the 
Boston Transcript. Dare? Of course we dare. 


Men and women, high in station— 
Cease thy mutual admiration, 

Lend thy fellows some assistance, 
thy own existence. 

fou are rather small pertaters 

If you have no raison d’etres. 

Though your names are most imposing 
(Like this rhyme I’m now composing) 
All these years you've been a-brewing 
What on earth have you been doing? 


TO THE 


We have many troubles—quell ‘em! 
Let each mighty cerebellum 

Get to work—the mere selection 

Of more members for election, 
Choosing one or two Immortals 
For to pass your sacred portals, 
This is nothing more than whiffling, 
What an Englishman calls piffling 
You will die of inanition 
Dropping off by slow attrition, 

If before your dissolution 

You've produced a resolution, 
Said some words, had some one 
Thus gone on ad infinitum, 
Talked with ponderous discernment 
Then decided on adjournment 


write 


When at first you got together 
allowed some ice you'd sever, 
gladly bet 


a stiver 


d, 
! 


« 
your moribun d condition 
Has become a fixed tradition 
And your guns are spiked 
And your armor very rusty 


CONFERENCE OF SCHOOI 
LIBRARIANS 
A CONFERENCE of librarian 
held in New York City on Friday 
day, May 24 and 25, under the auspi 
the Committee on High School Lib: 
the New York Library 
coéperation of the New York High 
Librarians’ Association The meetings 
be open to all who care to attend 
Friday, May 24. Visits to school libr 
in New York and vicinity. 
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The following schools are suggested by the 
committee as well worth visiting: High 
School, Passaic, N. J.; Barringer High School, 
Newark, N. J.; Libraries of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Horace Mann School, and Columbia 
University; Morris High School, The Bronx; 
Wadleigh High School, Manhattan. Special 
itineraries will be planned for those who desire 
them. 

4 P.M. Reception to visiting librarians by 
the New York High School Librarians’ As- 
sociation at Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Saturday, May 25, 9:30 A.M. 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Topic: How can we make the library of 
greatest service? 

9 :30-10:30. Some things which have proved 
practically helpful in- a school library. Five- 
minute reports from several schools. 

10:30-11:30. Training students in the use 
of books. 

:30-12 :30. 
of students. 

_ Saturday, May 25, 2:30 p.m. General ses- 
sion. 

Topic: The library as a reinforcement of 
the school. 

Address by Dr 
librarian, Columbia 
by principals and 
schools. 


‘Bmerican Library Hssociation 


OTTAWA CONFERENCE 

The annual conference of the American 
Library Association will be held this year at 
Ottawa, Canada, June 26 to July 2. The first 
and thus far only Canadian meeting of the 
A. L. A. was held at Montreal in 1900. The 
past twelve years have seen notable progress 
in the library profession both in the United 
States and Canada, and those who attended 
the Montreal conference will doubtless find 
their minds reverting from Ottawa to the li- 
brary situation when last we met with our 
northern members. Indications point to a 
large attendance. The local committee is 
already at work arranging for our comfort 
and accommodation; the program committees 
of the A. L. A., and the various affiliated 
associations and sections are already engaged 
in framing the Ottawa program and are de 
termined that with the assistance of contribut 
ing librarians and specialists it shall be no 
whit behind that of previous conferences; and 
the travel committee have travel plans suffi- 
cientiy formulated to give all necessary pre 
liminary information. 


At the Girls’ 


Directing the general reading 


William Dawson Johnston, 
University. Discussion 
teachers of secondary 


It seems doubtful if such rate will fall 
much below the regular summer excursion 
round trip which will be in force to Ottawa 


from most points in eastern and central United 
States Home ticket agents should be con- 
the going trip does not pass 


sulted If 
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through Montreal, and it is desired to take 
the post-conference trip, tickets should be 
bought, if possible, to Montreal via Ottawa, 
with stop-over privilege at Ottawa for the 
conference, and at Montrea! for the post-con- 
ference trip. From eastern Canadian points. 
a round-trip rate on the certificate plan will 
probably be granted, on basis of one and 
three-fifths tares, or possibly one and a third 
—provided fiity or more certificates are pre- 
sented at the meeting. 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND PARTY 
PLANS 

Special sleepers will leave Boston early on 
the evening of June 25, running probably va 
Boston & Maine, Centra} Vermont and Grand 
‘Trunk railways, due to arrive in Ottawa about 
noon, June 26, the opening day of conference. 
The round-trip fare, Boston to Ottawa, will 
probably be $19.40, and lower berth $2.50 one 
way. Reservations for this party should be 
made with Frederick W. Faxon, 83 Francis 
street, Boston. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC STATES PARTY PLANS 


This party will leave New York on the eve- 
ning of June 25 by Albany night boat. From 
Albany special parlor cars will be used, the 
party reaching Ottawa about suppertime, June 
26. The round-trip excursion rate will be 
about $22 from New York City, which in- 
cludes stateroom berth on boat and parlor-car 
seat going. Rate from Philadelphia will be 
$4.50 in addition to the above. This party 
will be in charge of C. H. Brown, Brooklyn 
Public Library. 


MIDDLE WEST PARTY 


PLANS 


A special Pullman train will be run from 
Chicago to Ottawa without change, leaving 
Chicago the afternoon of June 25, arriving at 
Ottawa on the afternoon of the next day 
Round-trip fare from Chicago to Ottawa will 
be $20; lower berth $5 one way Reserva 
tions for this party should be made with John 
F. Phelan, Chicago Public Library. Special! 
rates from points west of Chicago will be 
made, based on the round-trip fare from Chi 
cago to Ottawa. Those returning by way of 
Niagara Falls wil] have choice either of all- 
rail to Chicago or boat from Buffalo to De 
troit, without extra charge. 

OTTAWA HOTELS 

Headquarters will be at the Chateau Lau- 
rier, the new hotel which has been in course 
of construction for the past three or four 
years and which the management is planning 
o open Empire Day, the 24th of May, Rooms 
(without meals) will be from $1.25 up to 
$3.50. Table d’hote dinner will be served for 
$1; other meals will be on European plan 
The new Russell Hotel, at present the best 
in Ottawa, is about a minute’s walk from the 
Chateau Laurier. Rooms (without meals), 
from $1 up to $3.50. Meals on European plan 
Grand Union Hotel, about five minutes’ walk 


from Chateau Laurier, offers rate of $2.50 a 
day, American plan. 

Arrangements are in the hands of the 
A L. A. Travel Committee, consisting of Mr 
Frederick W. Faxon, chairman, 83 Francis 
street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Charles H. Brown, 
26 Brevoort place, Brooklyn, N Y.: Mr. John 
F. Phelan, Chicago Public Library, Chicago, 
Il.: Mr. C. H. Gould, McGill University Li- 
brary, Montreal, Can., who have charge of 
their respective districts 

Detailed information will be published later. 

POST-CONFERENCE 

A post-conference trip is planned on the St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay rivers, ending at 
Montreal on the morning of July 9. The cost 
of this week-long river trip will be well with- 
in $40, including stateroom (holding two per- 
sons), meals and side excursions. An outline 
of the trip follows: 

The party will leave Ottawa on Wednesday 
morning, July 3, arriving in Montreal for 
lunch, and will spend the afternoon and eve- 
ning in seeing the city, visiting McGill Uni- 
versity and the Westmount public library. On 
Wednesday evening, July 3, the party takes 
special steamer and proceeds down the river, 
passing Quebec the next morning, calling in 
the afternoon at the little French village of 
Les Eboulements, and later at Tadousac, at 
the mouth of the Saguenay. Between Tadou- 
sac and Capes Eternity and Trinity occurs 
the very finest scenery on the Saguenay ; and 
this part of the route will be traversed while 
the sun is setting and the late moon rising, 
so that the Capes themselves may be seen by 
moonlight. Early next morning the steamer 
will be at Ha Ha Bay, near Chicoutimi, and 
chosen instead of the latter as a turning-point 
of the excursion. Having ascended the Sag- 
uenay by night, the descent w ill be made by 
day with a long stop at the Capes and at 
Tadousac. Thence the steamer will cross the 
St. Lawrence, here 18 to 20 miles wide, in 
order to give the party an additional taste of 
salt water and also to get the effect of the 
sunset on the northern cliffs. The next day 
will be spent at Murray Bay; the next (Sun- 
day) at Quebec. Three rivers at the mouth 


of the St. Maurice river will be reached on 
Monday morning, and _ ther« landing will 
be made fi day's excursion t inigan 


Falls. On Tuesday morning at 6 o'clock the 
t-conference trip will end at Montre i in 
time for all home-bound tras 
-ommodatt n this trip 
will later be requested, and are to be sent to 
the steamboat company, each person arrang 
ing, if possible, in rdvanece for roommate on 
the steamer 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


American Library 
1911, the annotated 
published 
librarians and v: 
of the 


Association Catalog, 1904 
list of the 3000 best books 
votes of 
“jalists m all parts 
Flva L. Bascom, 


selected throt 


rious spec 
country, and edited by 
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will probably be published during the month. 
Books are arranged by classes, with author, 
title and subject index and children’s books 
separately Advance subscription, $1 
(postpaid, $1.20) ; after publication, $1.50 


listed 


iN INVITATION TO WESTMOUNT 


The librarian who finds himself in Mon- 
treal next June, on his way to or from the 
A. L. A. at Ottawa, will do well to remember 
that the Westmount Public Library can be 
reached in fifteen minutes by trolley, that all 
the Montreal street cars running west on St 
Catherine street will take one out there. The 
Westmount Public Library is situated in the 
Westmount Park, and is open each weekday 
from 2 P.M. to 6 P.M., and from 7:30 to 10 
pM. It has an especially artistic setting, which 
should be seen by daylight, but the building 
itself inside lights up well at night, and its 
mural decorations are very interesting. The 
only children’s room in the entire Province 
of Quebec is to be found here, and a pretty 
conservatory is a new feature in library archi- 
tecture. 


State Library Commissions 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSiONS 
EASTERN SECTION 


The Eastern section of the League held its 
mid-winter meeting at Atlantic City, Hotel 
Chelsea, March 8-9, 1912, preceding the an- 
nual bi-state meeting of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, with Mr. Robert P. Bliss, as- 
sistant secretary of the Pennsylvania Free 
Library Commission, in the chair, There were 
about twenty-five in attendance, representing 
eight eastern states were held 
Thursday evening and morning and 
afternoon 

Miss Cornelia Marvin, of Oregon, president 
of the League, outlined the work done at the 
middle-west se meeting of the League, 
held in Chicago in January. It was decided 
that the eastern section should appoint one 
member for each of the two middle-west com 
mittees on commission form of government, 
as it affects libraries and the relations which 
should exist between school and public libra 


Sessions 
Friday 


tion 


ries, Approval was expressed of the work 
already done by these committe: Mr. C. F 
ID) Belden, of Massachusetts, summarized the 
discussions of the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Club of Library Commissions, held in 
lanuary. Miss Sarah B. Askew, of New Jer 
sev, read a paper on “The publi hool and 
the public library.” which was followed by a 
general discussion of existing relations It 


was thought better th the public library 
circulating general literature should be en 
tirely distinct from the school, books on school 
subjects being placed in the school library 
Miss Minnie W. Leatherman, secretary of 
the North Carolina Library Commission, read 
a paper on library conditions im North Caro 
lina, with special emphasis on local and trav 
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eling libraries. Mr. A, L. Bailey, of Wil- 
mington, described the general effect of the 
commission form of government, and said that 
no provision for the inclusion of public libra- 
ries had been made. 

Miss Ridgely, member of the Delaware 
State Library Commission, made a prelimin- 
ary report of an investigation made in Dela- 
ware as to the reading of young people and 
books found in homes. Miss Burchenal sup- 
plemented this report. Miss Caroline F. Web- 
ster, of New York, read a paper on “How to 
reach the farmer.” Miss Anna A. MacDon- 
ald, of Harrisburg, discussed the support 
needed by a library in a small town, and un- 
der what circumstances a community of 500 
people should be encouraged to form a library. 
The general opinion was that a town should 
not be discouraged: where there is real in- 
terest, even if a definite income were lacking. 


State Library Bssociations 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Library Association was held in the State 
Library at Hartford on Feb. 29, 1912. 


Governor Baldwin welcomed the Associa- 
tion and sounded the call to arms. He said 
that perhaps librarians did not realize their 
power of influence, especially with the young. 
Of old time it was said that the lawyer-priest 
held the key of knowledge, but now it was 
in the hands of the librarian. If all the re- 
sults of the world’s progress were burned 
except the books, the heritage of humanity 
could be restored through them, and Connec- 
ticut is rich among states in this heritage and 
its record. Let us see that the people receive 
the benefit by the best possible administration 
of our trust, for the best library serves the 
most people with the best books. 

Mr. Godard gave a brief description of the 
splendid new building in which the meeting 
was held. He did not need to point out the 
quiet beauty and architectural dignity, but he 
could help us see in more detail how admir- 
ably it is planned to meet the needs of com- 
fort, convenience and ease of administration. 
It houses the Supreme Court as well as the 
library, but each has ample quarters, with all 
future contingencies apparently foreseen and 
provided for. The building is as nearly fire- 
proof as modern science can make it, even to 
the furniture and filing cases, which are of 
steel, and the very large space provided in 
vaults for the storage of valuable records, 
make one congratulate Connecticut that she 
is “‘nsured against any such terrible calamity 
as befell her neighbor state. 

A great pleasure was afforded the Associa- 
tion in listening to two songs sung by Miss 
Grace Godard, a niece of the state librarian. 
She sang Marshall’s “I hear you calling me” 
and Woodward’s “An open secret,” and was 
accompanied by Mrs, F. M. Green. 

After this interval of pure delight, the As- 
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took up the business part of the 
meeting. The treasurer’s and secretary's an- 
nual reports were read and accepted. The 
Commitiee on Affiliation with the A. L. A. 
reported meetings and discussion, but felt that 
more time was needed for consideration. It 
was moved by Prof. William J. James, and 
carried, that the committee be continued and 
directed to report at the spring meeting. 
Report of the nominating committee was de- 
ferred. 

A question box, conducted by Miss Sperry, 
of the Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury, cen- 
tered chiefly on duplicate pay collections of 
popular fiction. The principal variation in 
practice brought out was between those mak- 
ing it a strictly duplicate collection, putting 
all the titles first in the free collection and 
duplicating for the pay if wanted, and those 
trying out in the pay collection and duplicat- 
ing for the free if wanted. Miss Pinneo, of 
Norwalk, said they avoided the duplicate pay 
feature by calling it a library book club, 
housed at the library for the convenience of 
readers. Miss Rockwell, of New Britain, said 
her board felt they could not use the city 
appropriation for the purpose, so invited sub- 
scriptions to a fund for the initial outlay, 
which subscriptions are being repaid from the 
earnings as it is possible. With them it is 
strictly duplicate. 

A second question was: “In libraries not 
having apprentices, how is shelving and me- 
chanical work done?” Various librarians de- 
scribed their methods of employing high 
school boys and girls at from 8 to I5 cents 
per hour, according to efficiency, and in some 
places getting volunteer help in preparation 
for the paid work. 

The nominating committee reported as fol- 
lows: 

The nominating committee last year, having 
to perform their duties during the noon in- 
termission, were unable to do what a com- 
mittee appointed beforehand can do, that is, 
get the permission of those persons whom it 
seemed desirable to nominate. It, unfortu- 
nately turned out that the secretary and treas 
urer elected felt obliged to decline. Conse- 
quently, much unexpected difficulty came to 
Mr. Latham, the president. The Association 
is indebted to Miss Wilde, who has acted as 
secretary during the interim, and to Miss 
Frances Russell, who has served as treasurer. 

Mr. Latham feels compelled to decline re- 
nomination for another year, as he says, “in 
justice to himself and his library.” 

The committee nominates for president one 
whom the Association desired in the past as 
its president, but who hitherto has declined 
nomination, preferring to devote her energy 
without stint to other phases of the library 


interests of the state. We nominate for presi- 
Hartford 


sociation 


dent Miss Caroline M. Hewins, 1 
Public Library; secretary, Miss Harriet S. 
Wright, New Britain Institute; treasurer, Miss 


Lillian M. Stedman, Kent Memorial Library, 
Suffield; vice-presidents: Mr. Charles 5. 
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Thayer, Hartford Theological Seminary Li- 
brary; Mr. J. S. Bard, Brooklyn; Mrs. Lily 
Gunn Smith, Gunn Memorial Library, Wash- 
ington; Mr, Edwin Hallock, Derby; Mrs. F. 
B. Munn, New Hartford. 

The secretary, after a motion to that effect, 
cast a single ballot for the club. 

The meeting then adjourned to enjoy the 
dinner provided by our hosts in the parlors 
of a neighboring church. 

The afternoon session was devoted to ac- 
counts, by the librarians, of the activities of 
the ten Hartford libraries: the State Library, 
Mr. George S, Godard; the Public library, 
Miss Caroline M. Hewins; the Watkinson 
Library of Reference, Mr. Frank B. Gay; the 
Connecticut Historical Society, Mr. Albert C. 
Bates; the Trinity College Library, Mr. Wal- 
ter B. Briggs; the Case Memorial Library of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Rev. Charles 
S. Thayer; Hartford County Bar Library, 
Miss Hettie G. Baker; Hartford Medical So- 
ciety Library in the Hunt Memorial Building, 
Miss Alice S. Griswold; and the Cathedral 
Library, Rev. John G. Murray. Mr, Thomas 
S. Weaver was unable to be present to speak 
for the Hartford school libraries. The session 
made apparent the splendid cooperation 
achieved by the different institutions whereby 
the loss from the overlapping of fields of 
activity is reduced to a minimum. The Con- 
necticut Public Library Commission being 
not, strictly speaking, a library, did not take 
part in the symposium, but was “at home” in 
the capitol building. 

Wipe, Acting Secretary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 

At the meeting of the District of Columbia 
Library Association, on Wednesday, February 
14, Mr. George F. Bowerman addressed the 
Association on “The selection of books for a 
public library.” Mr. Bowerman said the public 
library must appeal to the whole mass of the 
people. It cannot do this successfully without 
a wise selection of books. This selection must 
be based on a careful study of the population, 
a sort of intellectual survey of the constitu- 
ency, and must be made with both the utili- 
tarian and the recreational functions of the 
library in mind. 

In his discussion, Mr. Bowerman divided 
the world of books into four classes: books 
of information or fact; books of opinion or 
speculation ; imaginative or creative literature; 
juvenile books, a class overlapping the others, 
rather than codrdinate. In considering books 
of information or fact, the first question is 
that of accuracy. The librarian must be im- 
personal and non-partisan, and must provide 
the best books on both sides of disputed ques- 
tions; he may exclude books because of gen- 
eral inaccuracy, but not because of the views 
they uphold. Other questions to be consid- 
ered are: are the library’s resources on this 
subject already adequate; if not, is this the 
best book on the subject—for the latest is 
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not always the best; is it sufficiently popular 
in treatment to be the best for this hbrary; 
instead of buying a new book, would it be 
better to duplicate an older title? The de- 
mands of advanced students should be met 
as far as possible, but, in general, the popular 
demand should be first supplied. 

Books of opinion or speculation must be 
judged less on statements of fact than on 
their literary standard, but here again the 
library must have a fairly representative col- 
lection on all sides of disputed political, social 
and religious questions. In the third class, 
covering the field of belles-lettres, we must 
judge books on the xsthetic or purely literary 
side, but must remember that the library 1s 
tu furnish recreation as well as education. 
Important questions are: Shall we buy only 
classics, or shall we purchase all the new and 
popular books? Shall we make our decision 


rest on literary merit or on the question of 
morality? The library should, of irse, be 
well stocked with the classics of all times 


(and there is encouragement in the good cir- 
culation which these have), but it should also 
endeavor to supply the best of our contempo 
rary literature, judging this by liberal stan- 
dards. Weak and colorless books should, so 
far as possible, be excluded, and books which 
are distinctly immoral. Here, too, the hbra- 
rian should be fairly liberal in his standards, 
and should try to keep a little in advance of 
his age. It is necessary to have certain — 
which must te restricted in circulation, though 
here there is room for great yo maha of 
opinion. 

Lack of time prevented the speaker from 
considering the question of selection of juven- 
ile books. Mr. Bowerman closed with a 
warning to beware of the faddist, who may 
want the librarian to buy all that was ever 
written on the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy; of his near kin, the propagandist, who 
seeks to exploit his own religious, political or 
medical theories; of the — emp loyed by 
Jones to ask for his lates novel: of “the 


Greeks, bearing gifts,” especially gifts of 
poems by the author, of voluminous sets or 
of “rare and valuable private libraries”; of 


the smooth-tongued and persuasive book 
agent; of building up a well-rounded collec- 
tion of books no library should lack; and, 
lastly, beware of a spirit of dogmatism and 
finality, and be willing to reverse judg- 
ment if you have been wrong 


MARCH MEETING 
At the March meeting of the District f Co- 


lumbia Library Association, «n March 13, the 
speaker was Dr. Philander P. Claxton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, who addressed the 
Association on “Some necded extensions of 


the public library.” Before outlining the two 
needed extensions of which he planned to 
speak, Dr. Claxton spoke forcefully concerning 
the importance of reading. Without good 
reading no people, no individual, can attain to 
any high degree of culture. General Grant 
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once said that the best man is ten men incor- 
porated in one, but we may go further, and 
say that the best educated man is one thousand 
men incorporated in one, for to be truly cul- 
tured he must have consumed and assimilated 
the best in ali the great minds of the past. 
This can be done only by means of the most 
remarkable miracle in all the world, the power 
with which we can take up printed sheets of 
paper and by means of them awaken the dead, 
obliterate all space and time, and enter into 
the thought and feeling of the great writers of 


the past far more fully than their contem- 
poraries could. After the school years are 
over, a child will forget most of the facts 


which he learned from his text-books and his 
teachers, unless he continues his studies. And 
unless children form the habit of good reading 
before they leave school, it is not likely that 
they will develop into educated, broad-minded, 
cultured men and women. 

The most important thing, therefore, that 
can happen to any human being is to learn to 
read, to form the reading habit, and to be 
wisely guided till his taste is formed Further 
extension is needed in the work of reaching 
the boys and girls. The children must be 
brought into the closest possible contact with 
the library, and librarians must see that they 
read the very best kind of things. There is still 
too much reading of “wishy-washy” books and 
of books giving brief selections from great 
writers, with all the good and truth and beauty 
taken out—a sort of sawdust or ashes kind 
of books. Experiments have proven that the 
majority of children like to read the best books 
if they are introduced to them. Paraphrasing 
Browning, Dr. Claxton said, “In a child's li- 
brary each book should exceed his grasp, or 
what's a heaven for?” We should introduce 
the children to the great classics before they 
can fully comprehend them, and in this work 
the story-teller has the greatest influence. The 
best way to awaken the child’s interest is 
through the ear, rather than the eve, and the 
commissioner expressed his hearty sympathy 
with the story-telling movement which is 
spreading so rapidly All children’s librarians 
should be well-fitted and trained for appealing 
to the children through the story-hour. 

Extension of the present library movement is 
needed also in establishing more branch libra 
ries, in the cities and in country. The 
closest, most vital connection is needed be- 
tween the library and the schools, and there 
should be coSperation between them in the 
purchase of books. Travelling libraries, that 


the 


come and go, are not the best kind of li- 
brary. In every school there should be a 
fixed, permanent collection of the very best 
books, that the children may have access to 
them at all times, year after year. The same 


weakness is apparent in the travelling library 
method of supplying rural districts 


Every county in every state, Dr. Claxton 


said, should have at least one central, county 
library 


emaller branches reaching out 


with 
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from it, as many as may be needed to supply 
the people. As a rule people living in the 
country will read more books than the resi- 
dents in the cities, for they have more leisure 
and fewer distractions, and as a rule they will 
read better books. In every county where 
there is a large town, the town library should 
receive some financial support from the county, 
so that the collection of books in the town 
library may be the property of and accessible 
to the town and the county alike. In counties 
where there is no large town there should be 
a county library at the county seat, with 
branches established at the important cross- 
roads settlements. When these things come 
about, our best-read people will be found in 
the country. They will be the people who 
have read the most and the best, and who have 
best digested what they have read. The ulti- 
mate result would be to elevate the standards 
of life among the people, to create a new and 
higher kind of civic life, and a new and 
cleaner kind of politics. 

Dr. Claxton closed with an urgent plea to 
librarians everywhere to strive for further ex- 
tension of their work. Though recognizing 
the great progress which has already been 
made and is now going on, the commissioner 
emphasized again the need of more missionary 
work. In the cities we need further extension, 
that a higher per cent. of the people may be 
reached; in the rural districts people are hun 
gry for good reading, and it should be made 
accessible to them. A great propaganda is 
needed in behalf of library extension in the 
cities, and especially in the rural districts, and 
Dr. Claxton expressed the wish that there 
might be in the Bureau of Education five or 
six assistants, to devote their time to doing 
all that could be done by the bureau to aid in 
such a propaganda. 

After the commissioner’s address, Mr. George 
F. Bowerman spoke in appreciation of the 
commissioner’s views and of the work being 
done under his direction. Librarians are will- 
ing and eager, Mr. Bowerman said, to respond 
to the need for extension set forth by Dr 
Claxton, but greater funds are needed. Speak 
ing for the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Mr. Bowerman said that many of 
the things urged by Dr. Claxton are now being 
done, and the amount of future progress de- 
pends only on the means provided. Following 
Mr. Bowerman, Mr. Ernest Bruncken spoke 
briefly of the work now being systematically 
carried on under the county library system in 
California, and hoped that other states might 
soon follow the example there set. 

C. Seymour Tuompson, Secretary 
MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

The 77th meeting of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club was held at Chelsea, Thursday, 
Jan. 25, 1912, with an attendance of about 150 
people 

President Belden called the meeting to order 
at 1t o'clock and introduced Hon. Eugene F. 
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Endicott, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Chelsea Public Library, who gave the 
address of welcome. 

The first act of business was the amend- 
ment to the constitution of the club concern- 
ing dues. On the motion of Mr. Ayer, the 
amendment was adopted as_ follows, the 
changes being in italics: 

Article 6. Dues. 

The annual assessment shall be fifty 
(so) cents. There shall be an admis 
sion fee of fifty (50) cents. Members 
whose dues remain unpaid for twe 
years shall cease to belong to the club. 


A letter from Mr. Wellman was read ex- 
tending on behalf of the directors of the City 
Library Association a c \rdial invitation to hold 
the spring meeting of the club in Springfield 

A further notice read will be of particular 
interest to librarians who care for works of 
genealogy. Mr. George K. Clarke, 70 Kilby 
street, Boston, has 30 copies of a book entitled 
“The descendants of Nathaniel Clarke and his 
wife Elizabeth Somerby of Newbury,” Massa- 
chusetts. 1902. 468 pp. Until the 30 copies 
are exhausted a copy will be sent to any library 
that will pay the postage of 22 cents 

Mr. Belden read the following tribute: 

“Tt is fitting that in the program of the day 
tribute should be given to the memory of the 
late librarian of the Manchester Library, 
Delucena L. Bingham, who died at his home 
in Manchester-by-the-Sea on Jan. 16, 1912, aged 
97 years and two months. Mr. Bingham was 
a member of long standing in this club. At 
the time of his death he was the oldest active 
librarian in the commonwealth, if not in the 
world. Nearly eighty years of his life were 
given to serving the library of his native town 
Eager to learn, anxious to keep abreast of the 
development in the library world, devoted to 
the interests of his public, he embodied the 
commendable aualities of the faithful servant 
and gentle librarian.” 

The following committee on nominations for 
officers of the club for ro12-13 was named : 
Mr. Drew P. Hall, Somerville, chairman; Mr. 
Hiller C. Wellman. Springfield ; Grace 
M. Whittmore, Hudson. 

Mr. Tripp moved that the club go on re 
as adopting the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Library 
Club respectfully requests the publishers of the 
‘Readers Guide to Periodicals’ to remove from 
the list of magazines indexed the C smopolitan 
Magazine.” 

The motion was carried unanimonsly 

The third number on the program was the 
unanimous report of the Committee on coop- 
eration between Massachusetts library clubs 
and the Free Public Library Commission, re- 
printed in the March Lrmrary youRNAr 

After this followed talks 
on the history and work of five library clubs 
of Massachusetts. In four cases the club wa 
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represented by its president and in one case by 
its secretary. 

The Western Massachusetts Library Club 
was formed in June, 1898, in response to a 
circular letter sent out to 50 libraries in west 
ern Massachusetts, and signed by W. | 
Fletcher and J. C. Dana. The club has had 
three meetings a year, and early in its history 
much was made of the institute idea, these in 
stitutes being in the nature of round-table 
neighborhood gatherings, which discussed the 
most practical kind of problems which the small 
library has to face Another characteristic 
feature has been the “open house.” kept, at 
the suggestion of the club, by large libraries 
in the section one day in the year as an oppor 
tunity for librarians of small libraries to make 
observations and get help 

The Berkshire County Library Club was or 
ganized in January, 191! It was first intended 
to hold meetings every two weeks throughout 
the winter months, and to pattern them after 
the staff meetings of large libraries. This plan 
was followed during the winter and spring of 
1911. This vear it has been voted to hold the 
meetings once every month, beginning in De 
cember and continuing through April. As each 
meeting of this club is held in a different town, 
it is intended as far as possible to make some 
part of the program of general enough interest 
to advertise the library and benefit the town in 
which it is held. 

The Bay Path Library Club was the pioneer 
among the local clubs, being started in June, 
18%8 one week before the Western Massachu 
setts Library Club. Two meetings a year have 
been held, and the club has sought by the 
meetings to promote relatedness between pub 
lic libraries and their communities. It has, 
therefore, been the policy before each meeting 
to write to the local librarian to learn what 
subjects would be most pertinent in that par 
ticular town. The inner pr blems of the libra 
rian have not been mn glected, however, and 
have been discussed in round table sessions at 
the meetings 

The Southern Worcester Library Club 1 
formed in Hopedale, March 1, The 
has held 14 wo diff: rent ft 
extending from Ashland and Westh 
north to Bellingham and Uxbrid 
south. The attendance has vari 1 fr 
the original six here are no dues, but 
library or librarian entertaining the club bear 
the expense of the meeting. which usually con 
sists of the carfare of tl principal speak 
and the postage of the notices 

The Cape Cod Taibrary Club 
year, and has 11! mber 
oz libraries. One custom has been carried 
each suece sive vear, to the benefit of the in 
dividual and eventually the 

sending delegates to the 
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by the trip. At the annual meeting reports of 
these conferences are read, and prove an im- 
portant part of the program. On one occasion 
an interesting feature was the roll-call, re- 
sponded to by the librarians, each one giving 
a short account of any special line of work 
fcllowed during the year. The responses were 
both varied and suggestive. 

Discussion brought out the fact that there 
were other library clubs not given a place on 
the program. Miss Chandler reported that the 
Northern Middlesex Club had been meeting in- 
formally for about four years. Mr. Moulton 
said that he hoped to get some kind of in- 
formal organization started in the vicinity of 
Haverhill, and some one else told about a 
Plymouth County Club which is not yet in 
really working order. 

Any one desirous of consulting the constitu- 
tion, programs of meetings, list of members, 
etc., of the older clubs can find them in the 
“Handbook of the library clubs of Massachu- 
setts,” issued by the Massachusetts Library 
Club, 1904, a copy of which will be sent to 
any one by the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Library Club. 

A paper of great interest on the year’s work 
of the Free Public Library Commission was 
next given by Miss Zaidee Brown, agent of 
the commission. In giving an idea of present 
conditions and needs of libraries in the state, 
Miss Brown showed the large number of small 
libraries, their weakness as income lessens and 
their possibilities with adequate resources. This 
was most effectively done by means of a chart 
which showed in groups the percentage of 
libraries with various incomes and the per- 
centage in each group with noticeably high or 
noticeably low circulation, since in a very gen- 
eral way the use of a library is indicated by 
its circulation. The kinds of work carried on 
by the Commission were shown to be gifts to 
libraries, codperation with library meetings, 
visits to libraries, instruction in library admin- 
istration and assistance in reorganizing, and 
answering numerous requests for information. 
One way suggested to develop acquaintance be- 
tween the larger library and its neighbors is 
to open the library to them especially on some 
day, send invitations to the librarians, and 
have people ready to show them about and 
answer questions. An invitation to look over 
a well-selected collection of juvenile books, for 
instance, with the children’s librarian would 
be of decided help. People prefer to take the 
advice of some person, rather than to use 
printed lists or directions, however valuable. 
The Commission is building up a considerable 
collection of lists and other library aids for 
us? in library exhibits and to use in answering 
requests for information, and its aim is to 
make smaller libraries as efficient as possible 
under present conditions, thus proving their 
value to the community, and to stimulate local 
movements for larger incomes. Miss Brown 
referred librarians to the forthcoming report 
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of the Commission for a full description of 
its work. 

The afternoon session was given over to 
consideration of work with foreigners, and the 
program was opened by Miss Dorothy Hop- 
kins, of the Library Clubhouse, Hull street, 
Boston, who read a poem entitled “The scum 
o’ the earth,” by Robert Haven Schauffler, 
published in the Atlantic Monthly for Novem- 
ber, IQIt. 

The main paper was given by Miss Mar- 
guerite Reid, of the Foreign Department of 
the Providence Public Library. Miss Reid 
spoke with great enthusiasm of her work with 
“Our new Americans.” In her department are 
about 7500 volumes in 17 foreign languages. 
Each literature is kept separate and contains 
the classics for those who can never learn to 
read English easily. The literary taste of some 
foreigners, the Italians, for example, seems 
to be above that of the native American. The 
Italian barber reads Dante with avidity, and 
is more familiar with Shakespeare than many 
of us. The Italizr prefers poetry and drama 
to fiction, and enjoys the picturesque in litera- 
ture, books of travel, and fairy tales. For 
those who are trying to learn English, the 
library has inter-lingual grammars and read- 
ing books that are prepared especially for the 
adult immigrant with a vocabulary of trade 
terms that will help him in business. There 
are books on American civics, history, and 
travel to help the new citizen and explain the 
fundamental principles of our government. 
Books of this sort are being written in the 
foreign languages in simple fashion, but their 
production does not keep pace with the de- 
mand. Leaflets printed in foreign languages 
and explaining the use of the library are dis- 
tributed at the registration desk, the night 
school, and clubs. Miss Reid mentioned many 
aids in forming collections of foreign books, 
and spoke of the excellent articles in the En- 
cyclopzedia Britannica on foreign language and 
literature. In transforming the newcomers 
into useful and law-abiding American citizens 
the public library has an important place. It 
helps in adding to their enjoyment of life, and 
for that reason assists in making them better 
citizens by keeping open avenues of culture to 
the adults, hungry for literature in their own 
language, and by offering knowledge of Amer- 
ica through the medium of their own tongue. 

Reports of several librarians in centers of 
foreign population comprised the rest of the 
program. 

Miss May Ashley reported that in Greenfield 
the local chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was engaged in the edu- 
cation of the adult Polish people, and that the 
work was carried on in the lecture hall of the 
library; also that the school libraries in the 
district schools were equipped with books and 
papers in French and Polish for the home use 
of parents. 

Mr. H. H, Ballard, of Pittsfield, is doing in- 
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work among his Italian constituency. 
From the New Jersey Immigrant Society he 
procured, without cost, a large number of 
copies of Prof. Ellis’s “Guida per gl’ Immi- 
grantl Italiani” for free distribution. This 
book treats of United States history, govern- 
ment and laws, state government, rights of 
yoters, education and religion. From the 
North American Civic League, boston, copies 
of “Messages for newcomers” were bought for 
five cents each. The catalog of F. focci, 520 
Broadway, N Y., proved especially helpful 
A leaflet in E: dish and Italian containing the 
sentences most necessary to library business 
was prepared ior the use of attendants, and a 
teacher was_bré ught to the library to give all 
members of the staff mecessary instruction. 
The employment ¢ f assistants of different na- 
tionalities 1s under consideration. Arrange- 
ments are made with large companies by hich 
they make themselves responsible for any un- 
paid dues or damages on the part of their em 
ployees. _ The first visit to the library of a 
stranger is an occasion of joy, and he is started 
on his library i 


teresung 


o> 


life with the least possible red 


tape 

Mr. O. C. Davis, of Waltham, said that his 
city has an unusually large number of for- 
eigners who use the English language easily, 
and that everything was done to make this 
type of man feel at home in the library The 
one who cannot read or speak English realizes 


that he is handicapped in earning a living, and 
the result is that he is eager to learn and re- 
sponds freely to offers of help; but the Eng- 
lish- speaking foreigner has no such incentive 
and easily drifts away from library influences. 

Mr. G. E. Nutting, of Fitchburg, reported 
among other things that Mr, Dana’s “Printing 
exhibit,” illustrating the Correspondence Course 
of the Typographical Union, was of special in- 
terest to the Finnish printers in his city, 

Finally, Mr. G. H Tripp, in his usua! ready 
manner, told about his work among the French 
and Portuguese of New Bedford, and showed 
a carefully compiled list of French books and 
another one of books in the Yiddish language. 

In the few moments left for discussion Miss 
Quimby, of Winchester, said that her Italians 
wanted books in easy English, and that she 
gave them graded readers. Miss Loring re- 
ported that the Irish of Beverly were taking a 
great interest in the Celtic revival. 

Just before closing the report from the Com- 
mittee on reinforced bindings, held over from 
the New Bedford meeting, was given by Mr. 
Ayer, the chairman of the committee He read 
a letter from Mr. A. L. Bailey, chairman of the 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion on reinforced bindings. and said that this 
letter expressed the experience of his com- 
mittee 

Mr. Bailey wrote that the 
issuing new fiction and juvenile 
forced bindings had proved almost a failure, 
as publishers were unable to anticipat the de 
mand and librarians had 
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Reinforced binding 1s 4 
good thing, however, and if rightly advertised 
will be used more and more. The movement 
has been instrumental im making publishers 
that stronger bindings are desirable 
being used on some 
Encyclopedia Britan- 


ported the scheme. 


realize 
Better bindings are now 
reference books, as the 
nica. The new edition of the Century Diction- 
ary will have the strongest binding that it is 
possible to give a machine-sewed book 

The club was asked if there were any further 
and as there 


work for the committee to d 
seemed t be none, the committee Was dis- 
charged, It was moved by Mr. Green, and the 


motion was carried, to extend a vote of thanks 
to Miss Simpson and to the trustees of the 
Chelsea Library for the hospitable treatment 

received at their hands 
The meetings were held in the Universalist 
Church, and Juncheon was served in the vestry 
During the noon intermission opportunity was 
taken to inspect the new library building 
The annual dinner, held this year at the 
change Club, Boston, was attended by 109 peo 
Two 


ple, who enjoyed an excellent dinner. 
most happy after-dinner speeches, made by 
Mr. Arthur D. Hill, of the Social Law Li 


brary, Boston, and Mr. Edward Sandford Mat 
tin, of Life and Harpers \Veckly, proved a 
fitting climax to a very successful winter 
meeting. Lama A. McNett, 
TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOC [ATION 

The annual meeting of the Association was 
held at Nashville, Jan. 10, 1912. The opening 
paper was read by Miss Alice Drake, libra- 
rian of the Free Library at Jackson, on “The 
library and the community.” Miss Bloomstein 
gave an entertaining and helpful paper on 
“The college library.” 

No feature of the program was more thor- 
oughly enjoyed than the paper by Mrs Pearl 
Williams Kelley. state organizer for the State 
Library Commission, on “What the Ten 
nessee Library Commission means to do.” 
She spoke of the library that will be built at 
the main prison by the prisoners themselves. 
the bricks from which it is to be constructed 
being made by the men. 

Miss Mary Hannah Johnson gave an infor 
mal talk, in which she emphasized the great 
importance of the cooperation of the public 
school and the public library, saying that this 
cooperation is absolutely necessary to get the 
best results. Miss Johnson spoke of the li 
brary institute that was held here last spring, 
and of its far-reaching results. She offered a 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
recommending that a summer library school 
of six weeks’ session be established under the 
auspices of the State Library Commission 
Miss Johnson’s idea 1s that this school could 
best be conducted in connection with a sum 
mer school, possibly at Knoxville or Sewanee 

The following Hon 


officers were elected 
orary president, 


Miss Mary Hannah Johnson, 
Nashville; president, Mr G. H. Baskett 
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Nashville; first vice-president, Miss Lucy Fay, 
University of Tennessee; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Alice Drake, Jackson; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs, Pearl Williams Kelley, 
Nashville, 

WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association was held at 
the Janesville Public Library, Feb. 21-23, 1912. 
The meeting was one of the most inspirational 
in the history of the association and showed 
the largest attendance, the paid membership 
reaching 112. The keynote of the meeting 
was “The library as an educational and civic 
force.” 

The Wednesday evening meeting opened 
with music by the Janesville Symphony Or- 
chestra. Miss Lutie E. Stearns, of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, gave a sum- 
mary of the books of 1911. With character- 
istic force, Miss Stearns selected from the 
eleven thousand books which have come from 
the press this past year those of particular 
value, and pointed out their excellence. Miss 
Stearns’ talk was followed by a selection by 
the Lotus Male Quartette. 

“Books to read for pleasure” was presented 
by Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, of Madi- 
son. Miss Hazeltine discussed a few books 
peculiarly enjoyable, and closed with: “After 
all, whether a book is read through rapidly 
for the appeal of the plot, whether it is read 
more slowly for the charm of its style, 
whether it is read as a whole or only in part 

the point is—does it give pleasure, is it 
a joy of anticipation to take it up, a joy ful- 
filled to put it down, a lasting joy to remem- 
ber?” 

The program of the evening closed with 
dramatic readings from the modern Celtic 
drama by Dr. and Mrs. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jillson and Mr. M. S. Dudgeon. 

The program was followed by an informal 
reception in the children’s room of the library, 
given in honor of Dr. Thwaites and his asso- 
ciates. 

The Thursday morning session was opened 
by Miss Mary E. Carpenter, of Madison, in 
a round-table discussion, “Librarian’s tools 
and library literature.” The librarians were 
invited to look over the materiai there for 
exhibition between sessions. 

The regular session began at ten o'clock. 
Hon. J. C. Nichols, Mayor of Janesville, wel- 
comed the association and expressed his ap- 
preciation of the value of a library as a most 
important factor in the education of the 
masses. 

In his response to the Mayor’s address, Mr. 
M. S. Dudgeon, of Madison, brought out the 
point the library is not a luxury, but a great 
educational institution Its big work is to 
furnish aid to the workman—aid that will 
make for efficiency. The library should not 
serve the idler as such, but should furnish 
recreation and inspiration to the worker. 
The president’s address ‘was delivered by 
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Judge C. C. Fifield, president of the library 
board and acting president of the associa- 
tion. He urged the librarians to take the sug- 
gestions they should gain from the associa 
tion meetings and apply them to their local 
conditions. Judge Fifield suggested that ther 
should be more care in the buying of books 
Librarians could advantageously visit second- 
hand book stores and auction sales. He als 
recommended for libraries full sets of bound 
magazines as the best source of research 
work. 

A conference of teachers and librarians wa 
opened by Mr. H. C. Buell, superintendent 
the Janesville schools. 

Miss Mary A. Smith, of the Madison Pu! 
lic Library, presented “What the library n 
from the schools.” This paper was so strong 
in its call for better coOperation between | 
brarians and teachers that it wili be publish 
in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, and a 
as separate copies to mail out at request 

Mr. Thomas Lloyd Jones, principal of 
Madison high school, discussed “Opportu 
of the public library to serve the high sch 
He told of the valuable assistance rende: 
to his own high school by the Madison P 
lic Library. Madison is the first city of W 
consin to give to the students system 
training in the use of the library 

Following this came a discussion by Mis 
Mary E. Watkins, assistant at the Madis 
Public Library, in which she deplored the | 
of training of the high school students in t 
use of the library resources. She outlined tl 
scheme which is being worked out at Madis 

Mr. Buell then called for a free discussi 
of possibilities for librarians and_ teach 
working together to develop the children’s | 
of good literature. 

Miss Louise Encking, librarian of the Osh 
kosh Normal School, delivered a paper 
“Teaching library methods in normal schools, 
in which she emphasized the importance ot 
such a course to the students who are t 
teach children. Since the library is to be hy 
chief auxiliary after she leaves school, sh: 
must know its resources. Miss Encking out- 
lined the course given in the normal schools 
of Wisconsin. The librarian of the Whit 
water normal, Miss Fanny Jackson, discussed 
this paper. 

The session of Thursday afternoon, Febru 
ary 22, was opened by President Charles M 
Kenny, of the Milwaukee Normal School, who 
gave a most inspirational address on “The 
book in education and life.” He described 
the six lunettes in the Library of Congress, 
showing the evolution of the book. He said 
that, next to individuals, books have the 
greatest influence on the lives of men. The 


alphabet is the greatest invention of the age, 
and the second greatest invention of the hu- 
man race is the printing press. The history 
of the book is the history of humanity. Every 
book is a result, springing out of the problem 
of life. 

Mr. C. E. McLenegan, librarian of the Mil 
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waukee Public Library, presented a _ very 
strong paper on “The library as an educational 
agency.” He emphasized the fact that 11 we 
wish our libraries to be the great continuous 
means of education we must acquaint the 
school children with its resources. 

Mr. C. B. Roden, of the Chicago Public 
Library, followed Mr. McLenegan with an 
address on “The library as a paying invest- 
ment” (printed in full in the Public Libraries). 
“Everywhere,” says Mr. Roden, “the eternal 
question, the supreme question: Does it pay? 
And when you ask us for dividends upon 
your investment (in the library), we point not 
to the counting room or the ledger, but to 
the influence of the library which has been 
invested in the minds of men and their chil- 
dren, and which will pay, and pay and pay 
again, even unto the end of the world.” 

Hon. W. H. Hatton conducted a trustees’ 
meeting. Librarians and trustees discussed, 
informally, questions of mutual interest. 

In the business meeting that followed, the 
president appointed the following committee 
on nominations: Miss Ada J. McCarthy, Miss 
Flora B. Roberts, Miss Caroline Voswinkel ; 


committee on resolutions: Miss Mary E. 
Dousman, Miss Julia Rupp, Miss Nellie 


Myers. 

Thursday, at six o'clock, the association was 
entertained at tea at the home of Mrs. A. P. 
Lovejoy, of Janesville. Here the librarians 
had the opportunity of meeting each other, 
and spent a social hour and a half. 

Thursday evening, Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen addressed the association on “The 
educational value of children’s literature.” 
Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen’s greatest plea was the 
story for the pure joy that it brings the child. 
Only those, she says, who do not know chil- 
dren or children’s literature will contend for 
the ethical value of the story. Great literature 
gives no particular lesson in ethics any more 
than the beautiful in nature. Tell the story 
as it is in its beauty and let the child interpret 
for himself, let him admire the heroic in it; 
let him hear, feel the glow and desire to imi- 
tate. As the story should not be used to 
teach ethics, neither should its purpose be to 
teach science or to teach good English essen- 
tially. The story takes a phase of life, puts 
it in order, enlarges the child's view of life's 
meaning. It stimulates the imagination and 
gives new images. Give the child so much of 
the best, the great and the beautiful, that he 
will grow up to understand and appreciate and 
to love only the best. 

The Friday morning meeting opened with 
a business session. The nominating commit- 
tee made the following report: President, 
Hon. W. H. Hatton, New London; vice-pres- 
ident, Lydia E. Kinsley, Janesville Public 
Library; secretary, Delia G. Ovitz, State Nor- 
mal School, Milwaukee; treasurer, Flora B. 
Roberts, Superior Public Library. Miss Ovitz 
said that she would be unable to serve, and 
the report was referred back to the committee, 
which named Miss Julia Rupp, of Oshkosh, 
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trustees, librari 
the Janesville Public Library 
taken part on the program ot 


Way in making a success of Ut 


treasurer's report was read ) 
an auditing committee of two to | uppointed 
by the chair. Miss Agnes Van Valkenburg’s 
resignation as president of the association was 
read and iccepted Mr M Me Dudgeon 
moved that Miss Agnes Van Valkenburg 
made an honorary member of the associat 
Motion carried 

Invitations for the next state lil Vv me 
ing from Wausau and Milwauke: re re 
ceived. In view of the fact that the h 
met last year in Milwaukee and this 


Janesville, the association v« ted to accept tl 


invitation of Wausau, feeling that the northern 
part of the state should have recognition 
The feasibility of a joint meeting ot the 


Wisconsin State Library Association with the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association was 
cussed, and it was moved and voted that the 
executive committee be asked to consider 
advisability of such a plan and report at th 
next annual meeting. It voted thi i 
by-law be draited asking that a copy of ev 
paper read by a member before the assvct 
tion at its annual meeting be secured by 
secretary before the close of the session, tin 
copy to be filed with the proceedings of 1 
meeting. 

The question of the affiliation of the 51 
Library Association with the A. L. A : 
next discussed. It was voted that t 
plan be approved by the association, the 
tails to be worked out later by the executive 
committee 

“Advertising the library” was discussed by 
Mr. Paul Neystrom, of Oshkosh. Mr. Ney 
strom believes that the library is a busin 
proposition, should be advertised as a busi 
ness is advertised, and that only by so doing 
can the library be made a paying invesiment 

Miss Maud van Buren gave a talk on “Civic 
pride in the library,” in which she n 
that civic pride in a library is the result only 
of good housekeeping in the library and in 
terest on the part of the librarian in the wants 
of all its borrowers 

“The library and the foreign citizen,” by 
Miss Flora B. Roberts, of Superior, showed 
f material in foreign | 


was 


he genet 


the need of more f 
evage. Miss Roberts said: “While in some 
supplying books in foreign languages 
! 


may have retarded the acquisition of o1 
it has hastened assimilation.’ 
Miss Kate Potter, of Baraboo, then «i 
cussed “The library and the rural commen 
ity.” telling especially of her work with th 
Ringling Brothers’ circus in winter quarte: 
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In “The library as a place of business,” Miss 
Ada McCarthy, of Marinette, showed how 
the library should supply each workman spe- 
cial material on hs particular line of work. 
The workingman taust be made to sec that 
it pays for him to use the library. 

Miss Mary Calkin, of Racine, in her paper, 
“The library and its branches,” maintained 
that the location of the branch is the all- 
important question 

“The library and university extension” was 
presented by Mr. George B. Averill, who js 
actively engaged in extension work for the 
University of Wisconsin. 

“The library and municipal reference work,” 
by Mr. Leo Tiefenthaler, of Milwaukee, 
showed the great opening work of the munici- 
pal library project. 

The meeting closed on Friday afternoon 
with a round-table on “Possibilities for chil- 
dren’s work in the small library,” conducted 
by Miss Margaret Lathrop. The discussion 
included the following topics: (1) How may 
children’s reading be guided? (2) what con- 
stitutes a good edition? (3) periodicals for 
the children’s room; (4) method of reaching 
children through the school; (5) shall there 
be a story hour in the small library? 

G. Ovitz, Secretary. 
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CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The March meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held Thursday evening, the 14th, at 
the Chicago Public Library. 

Mr. W. N. C. Carlton read a paper on “The 
origin and character of the Icelandic sagas.” 
Mr. Carlton traced the early history and heroic 
character of the hardy Norsemen who settled 
Iceland, sketched the social and political con- 
ditions during the first centuries following the 
settlement, and showed how these sagas had 
their origin in the stories of daring which 
grew naturally out of these conditions. Passed 
from lip to lip in Homeric fashion for genera- 
tions these stories of heroes gradually assumed 
definite shape, until in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies they were collected and edited by liter- 
ary men in the form in which we now have 
them — prose narratives of historic or personal 
interest, simple, truthful, and almost modern 
in their realism and dramatic quality. Mr. 
Carlton briefly analyzed the plots of the four 
greater sagas, the Njal, the Egil, the Laxdaela, 
and the Eyrbyggia Saga, and that of one of 
the minor group, the Saga of Erik the Red. 
The paper gave a view of an interesting field 
of literature, doubtless new to most of those 
present Harrie Epna Brooke, Secretary. 


LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 
A regular meeting of the Long Island Li- 
brary Club was held at the Prospect Branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library on the after- 
noon of Feb. 15, 


1912. The president, Mr. 
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Charles H. Brown, presided, and there was a 
good attendance. 

A brief business meeting was held, at which 
eighteen new members were elected; the res- 
ignation of the secretary, Mr. H. W. Fison, 
was accepted, and his successor, Mr. Robert 
L. Smith, was appointed. Mr. Fison’s resig- 
nation, due to his departure from the city, 
was accepted with regret and with apprecia 
tion for his valuable services to the Club in 


the past. 
The program for the afternoon had been 
prepared with the purpose of showing the 


scope of some of the special libraries of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, and of making known 
the services which they can render to the gen- 
eral public. Each of the special libraries was 
represented by its librarian. 

The library of the Museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences aims, in the 
first place, to supplement the Museum collec- 
tions. Fine arts and natural science are the 
chief subjects covered by its 20,000 volumes, 
and it is especially rich in archeology, Egypt- 
ology, history of art, bibliography of natural 
sciences, and entomology. This library is a 
working collection, is prepared to assist spe- 
cialists, and is also free to the general public 
for reference. 

The primary object of the Children’s Mu- 
seum Library is to arouse interest in nature, 
but its collection of books contains works on 
history, biography, geography, and travel, as 
well as popular works on nature and science. 
It is free for reference, and is much used by 
teachers as well as children. 

The library of the Long Island Historical 
Society has an interesting collection, consist- 
ing chiefly of history (general as well as lo 
cal), rarities, manuscripts, and Americana 
The recent additions, aside from those made 
from special funds, are largely local history 
and genealogy. The library was formerly 
open only to members of the Historical Soci- 
ety and their friends, but it has recently been 
made possible for other libraries to send read- 
ers there for a limited period of use. This 
library is for reference use only. 

The library of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings has 70,0090 volumes on medi 
cine and allied subjects, and is one of the 
largest medical libraries in the country. Its 
collection of books is of such a special char 
acter that, although general use (for refer- 
ence) is permitted, such use is not greatly 
encouraged. The library owns, in addition to 
its reference collection, a collection of dupli 
cates, which it loans to responsible borrowers 
(physicians, and other libraries). 

The Law Library in Brooklyn has sevcral 
coilections of importance (foreign law, Roman 
or civil law, session laws of various states, 
etc.) in addition to its general collections. It 
is very cramped for space in its present quar 
ters. The library is willing to help everyone 
coming to it, so far as its crowded quarters 
will permit, and to do as much for him as his 
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needs seem to require, consonantly with its 
duties to those who have first claim on its 
services. 
Epitn M. Pomeroy, Secretary pro tem. 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY 

The third regular meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Club was held in the auditor- 
ium of the H. Josephine Widener Branch of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 19, 1912. 

Dr. Edward J. Nolan, president, in the chair. 
One hundred and seventy-five members were 
present. After a motion to omit the reading 
of the minutes of the January meeting, the 
election of three new members took place. 

Dr. Nolan, in a few words, presented the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. John Thomson. 

Mr. Thomson gave a most enjoyable talk 
on “Anthony Trollope and his novels,” giving 
a short account of his life and habits. Con- 
trasting him with others as to their methods 
of writing, Trollope, as is well known, wrote 
250 words every fifteen minutes by the clock, 
turning out an enormous number of books, 
and creating many characters which have be- 
come household words—the Warden Harding, 
Mrs. Proudie, the Uriah Heap-like Mr. Swope, 
the genial Mrs. Arabin and the King Lear- 
like Mr, Crawley. One of the great charac- 
teristics of his books is their evenness of style 
and absence of sensationalism, yet creating a 
solid interest in their readers. Trollope had 
no ecclesiastical forbears, and yet he wrote 
one of the best books on English cathedral life 
ever produced. Having very little parliamen- 
tary experience, his works, known as the 
“Parliamentary series,” are most informative 
to any person who wants to know the methods 
of the ordinary life of a member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Thomson characterized “Orley farm” 
as probably the best of all his books, but also 
proved that one or two others were equally 
as good, and perhaps better. His doctrine was 
that the four great novelists of the last cen- 
tury were Dickens, Scott, Thackeray and Trol- 
lope. 

At the close of Mr. Thomson's address, an 
informal and thoroughly enjoyable reception 
was held, lasting until the hour was late. 

Jean E. Grarren, Secretary. 
SYRACUSE LIBRARY CLUB 

According to its constitution, which requires 
seven meetings a year, the months of Decem- 
ber and June to September, inclusive, being 
omitted, the club, since its last report in the 
JournaAL, has met November 17, January 19, 
and February 21. On November 17, Prof. 
Irene Sargent, of Syracuse University, lec- 
tured on “The evolution of the illuminated 
manuscript,” tracing the art from Byzantium 
to the monks of Ely and St. Columba, and its 
gradual elaboration down to the invention of 
printing and for a short while after. Manu- 
scripts and facsimiles of manuscripts from 
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the public and the university libraries were ex- 
hibited in connection with the lecture. 

\t the January session, Miss Lutie E 
Stearns gave her lecture on “The library as 
the greatest factor in community unity.” A 
social survey having just been completed in 
Syracuse, the club tried to take advantage of 
the awakened interest to give the public a few 
points on the potentialities of a free library 

the general good. Circulars were sent to 

and charity workers, and an audience 

of between 75 and 100 heard the lecture. Miss 
Stearns’ chart, showing for a New York state 
lage the participation of ¢ h family in 
the several social organizations, e. g., church, 
Sunday including 
illustrated her 


l, grange, lodge, ct 


y schoo 
taking books from the library, 
points well. 

A lecture of refreshing literary flavor was 
the entertainment on February = 2! The 
speaker was Mr. Paul M. Paine, literary and 
dramatic editor of the Syracuse Post-Stan- 
dard. The subject, “Heroes and _ heroines,” 
was handled largely in the phase of the child’s 
imaginative life projected into his play and 
actions. Fascinating examples in_ literature 
by, for example, Lewis Carroll, Kenneth Gra- 
hame, William Canton, etc., were matched by 
a no less racy example of the small boy who 
fought ogres and giants in the shape of his 
grown-up chum’s shoes and overshoes, and 
who was a mighty hunter of elephants and 
tigers among the small gray house mice. 

Epira E. CLarke, Secretary-Treasurer. 


‘Ltbrary Scbhoels and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


Dr. Austin Baxter Keep lectured, on Feb- 
ruary 23, on “Colonial libraries.” 

Mr. Henry E. Legler gave the following lec- 
tures on March 5 and 6: “Extension work of 
the Chicago Public Library,” “The child and 
the library.” “Poetry for children,” “A shelf 
of children’s books.” 

Miss Mildred Subers, a graduate of Drexel 
Institute Library School, has entered the 
Training School as a special student 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOI 

The twelfth annual session of the Chau- 
tauqua Library School will be held July 6- 
August 17. Dr. Melvil Dewey will be the 
general director of the school. Mary EF. Dow- 
ney, library organizer of Ohio, will be resident 
director. Sabra W. Vought, assistant organ- 
izer of Ohio, and Alice E. Sanborn, librarian 
of Wells College, will be general instructors. 

The course of study is general, and is de- 
signed for librarians and library assistants who 
cannot leave their work for the extended 
course offered in the regular library schools, 
but who can get leave of absence for six 
weeks of study to gain a broader conception 
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of their work and a general understanding « 
modern methods and ideals This course, 
especially planned to accomplish the most 
possible in six weeks, is as follows: 
Admimistration—The course in 
includes thirty lectures 
on the following subjects: Evolution of the 
library, Library training, Noted library work- 
ers, Library commissions, Developing a li- 
brary, Reorganizing a library, The library 
trustee, The library staff, Reading of the li- 
brarian, Values in library work, Simplifying 
routine work, Library building and furnishing, 
Care of the building and grounds, The main- 
tenance fund, Library supplies, Book selection 
and buying, Preparing books for the shelves, 
Uses of periodicals, Special collections, Work 
with children, Work with schools, How to use 
a library, Picture bulletins, Advertising a li- 
brary, Local library extension, Township and 
county libraries, Library reports and statistics. 
Miss Downey. 

Cataloging.—Eighteen lectures, with practice 
work in cataloging one hundred books from 
selected lists, illustrating the salient points 
of a dictionary catalog for a popular library. 
The revised cards are filed by the students 
and furnished with guides, thus making for 
each a sample catalog of one hundred books. 
Lectures and practice work are also given on 
the use of Library of Congress cards. Each 
student orders from the Library of Congress 
the cards for ten books; these are filled out 


Library 
brary administration 


and filed with the practice catalogs. Miss 
Vought. 

Classification.—Twelve lectures in the use 
of the Decimal classification, with practice 


work in assigning numbers to about two hun- 
dred books, which present problems usually 
met in a popular library. The assigning of 
headings for a dictionary catalog is taken up 
in connection with the classification. Miss 
Vought. 

Bibliography—Lectures are given on the 
national, trade and special subject bibliograph- 
ies in most general use. Miss Sanborn. 
—Each student accessions a num- 
and retains the sheets after re- 
The subjects relating to this depart- 
ment are taken up with lectures and practice 
in the detail work. Miss Sanborn. 

Shelf-list—Special lectures in shelf-listing, 
with practice work. Miss Sanborn. 

Loan Systems General principles of loan 
systems are taught. Students receive printed 
outlines of systems, which are dis- 
cussed with special instruction in those most 
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used. Miss Sanborn. 
Reference Work —The course includes eigh- 
teen lessons in the use of reference books. 


Questions are given out on which the students 
report answers, with the sources of informa- 
tion, which are compared and discussed. The 
Patterson Library is used for laboratory work. 
Miss Sanborn 

Bookbinding Mending.—Lectures out- 
The class 
Sam- 


and 


lining the process of binding a book 
visits the arts 


and crafts department. 
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explanation as io strength, durability, appea 
mice and cost. Samples ot mending materiais 
and toois ure exhibited, wit prac tical s iy 
gestions on mending book Miss Sanbor 
The work of the staff is supplemented 


special lectures from time to time, and by t 
regular Chautauqua program, which offer 
during the whole six weeks of the school 
series of lectures, concerts, readi:. 5, discus 
and other entertainments and facilities 
that have made a reputation elsewhere un- 
equalled. Many of the great leaders of gen 
ican thought speak from its platform, and 1 


sions 


a few of the strongest men and women ‘of 
other countries. The whole atmosphere of 
the place cannot be surpassed as a six-weeks 
home for the average librarian or assistant, 
who will profit greatly by this unique Chau 


wauqua life. 

The Chautauqua and Westfield libraries and 
books from the New York and Ohio traveling 
libraries are used for reference and practical 
work. Visits are made to the Buffalo, Niag- 
ara Falls and Jamestown libraries and to the 
\rt Metal Construction Company 

So fine a spirit of faithfulness, enthusiasm 
and goodfellowship prevail that much is ac 
complished, in six weeks. Strenuous class 
work is supplemented by relaxation through 
the unsurpassed attractions which Chautauqua 
affords, and by occasional social festivities 

Many visiting librarians, trustees and others 
interested in library work attend special jec- 
tures and consult in regard to library matters, 
making this feature a very he ‘1 part of the 
work. 

The object of the course is to raise the stan 
dard of librarianship. It is open only to those 
who are already engaged in library work or 
have definite appointment to library positions 
There are no entrance examinations, but no 
one is accepted who has not had a high school 
course or its equivalent. Experience in 1i- 
brary work, usually of not less than a year, 
is essential to the understanding of the tech 
nical instruction given. No one is admitted 
to the class who has not p: filled out 


eviously 


registration blank and received the official 
matriculation card. The class is limited to 
the number that can be given satisfactory in 


= ction and supervision. 
Early application should made to Mary 
E. Downey, Outlook Building, 
Ohio. 
OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION - 
LIBRARY ECONOMY 


Columbus 


Three courses, bibliography, administration, 
and cataloging and classification, are offered 
to librarians, library and teacher 
supervisors of school July S-Au- 
gust 10: 

Bibliography—Miss Isadore G. Mudge, ref 
erence librarian, Columbia University, Lec- 
tures aad research work in reference literature 
Lectures on “The making of a bibliography’ 
and “Incunabula” will be given by Mr. Keogh 


assistants 
libraries, 
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Miss’ Keller: 
Cotton Dana; 
Weitemkampf; 


bibliography,” by 


John 


Frank 


“National 
“Book printing,” by Mr 
“Prints,” by Mr 
“Maps,” by Mr. Frederick C. Hicks. The 
bibliographies of special subjects, the best 
books, manuals, ete., will be given by pro- 
fessors of the university 

Administration—Mr. Andrew Keogh, ref- 
erence librarian, Yale University; Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Hicks, assistant librarian, Columbia 
University; Mr. Gilbert O. Ward, supervisor 
of high school libraries, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
administration of university and college libra- 
ries by Mr. Keogh; the administration of 
the departments of a university library by Mr. 
Hicks, and the supervisors of the departments 
of Columbia University Library; the adminis- 
tration of school libraries, with special refer- 
ence to the high school library, by Mr. Ward. 
The course will include two lectures on “The 
Normal College Library,” by Miss Ida Men- 
denhall: “The library and the Grade school,” 
by Mrs. Adelaide B. Maltby: “The child's 
own library,” by Miss Clara W. Hunt. Lec- 
tures on “The publisher and the child’s book” 
will be given by Mr. Montrose J. Moses, and 
“The American booksellers” by Mr. Frederick 
W. Jenkins. 

Cataloging, Classification—Miss Helen Rex 
Keller, Columbia University Library; Miss 
Sara L. Kellogg, reviser, Columbia University 
Library. Lectures and practice work in dic- 
tionary cataloging and decimal classification. 
Text books, the A. L. A. cataloging rules, 
1908. A. L. A. subject headings, 1911 Dewey 
“Decimal classification.” 

The tuition fee for any course or courses 
is $30, with a registration fee of $5. Students 
will be permitted to take all the courses in 
library economy, or a combination of courses 
selected from this subject and other depart- 
ments of the summer session, aggregating not 
more than 6 points 

For complete statement of courses and all 
particulars, write for announcement. of the 
summer session to the secretary of Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRAR) 

The monthly library visit February took 
the school to Wilmington for a most interest- 
ing afternoon in the Wilmington Institute 
Free Public | tched the 
history of the library, shor results 
of its change from a semi-pri\ to a public 
library, and explaining the unique features in 
the methods by which the city provides for 
the financial support of the hbrary The 
class was then shown the different depart- 
ments of the library in action, and finished the 
afternoon with a visit to the “Old Swedes” 
church 

On Thursday, March 7, Mr. Legler gave 
an illustrated lecture on “The extension work 
of the Chicago Public Library This was 
the first lecture from the interest of the 
“Alice B. Kroeger Memorial Lectureship 
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Fund,” and graduates, living in or 
adelphia, were invited to attend 

The whole was present at the meet 
ing of the Pennsylvania Library Club, on 
February 19, when Mr. John Thomson read 
a paper on Trollope, and they also attended 
the Atlantic City meeting from March 8-10 
As usual, a Drexel reunion was held there, 
the graduates and the present meeting 
at dinner at the Chelsea on Saturday evening. 

Another pleasant feature of the Atlantic 
City meeting was the reception given to the 
class on Friday at the Atlantic City Public 
Library by Miss Alvaretta Abbot, Drexel, 
1899, whose niece ts a member of the class 
of 1912. 

The class in public documents made a visit 
to the document division of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, at the Spring Garden Branch, 
on Tuesday, March 5. To facilitate the ex- 
amination of the collection, the was 
divided into sections, each of which spent 
about two hours in the document division 
This collection enabled them to see the ar- 
rangement of a depository collection by serial 
number, and also department publications, 
arranged by departments. Each student prac- 
ticed finding material on the shelves by the 
aid of the document catalog and other in- 
dexes. and was able to observe the change 
from the old “sheepbound set” to the “library 
edition.” The forerunners of the Congressional 
Record. the “Annals of Congress,” “Register 
of Congressional debates,” and the “Congres- 
sional Globe” were noted, and the bulky vol 
umes of the Patent Office, the “Specifications 
and drawings,” and the Official Gazette, were 
handled by each student. In this short visit 
it was impossible to examine the important 
collection of state publications which this hi 
brary contains 

The school pamphlet for the year 1912-1013 
has just been issued. 
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GRADUATE NOTES 


1 


Drexel, 1910, has 
signed the children’s department of the 
Brooklwn Public Library, to accept the 
1 he ud of the circulation departn 
the Osterhout Free Library, Wilke 
April 1 
Helen Louise Keller, Drexel, ror 
signed from the American Philosop! 
brarv. to become libraran of the Indey 
Inspectic n Bureau, Philadelphia 
Mildred Subers, Drexel, 1911, h 
from the Johns Hopkins University 
to accept a position in the children’ 
ment of the Carnegie Library of Pitt 
Miss Lilian Ke Drexel, 
assisting in the office of the M 
Free Library Commission ince N 
She 
cataloging of the 
den, Mass 
Miss Lillian 


Fdna Stone St wart, 
from 
pos! 


tion of 


engaged in the re- 
Library of Winchen 


is at present 


Publi 


Evans, Drexel, 1911, been 


oat 
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appointed branch librarian of the branch of 
the Wilmington Institute Free Public Library. 

Hazel Irene Dayton, Drexel, ’11, will enter 
the Osterhout Library in April as an assistant 
in the circulating department. 

Rosalie V. Halsey, Drexel, ‘11, is the au- 
thor of “Forgotten books of the American 
nursery,” just published by Goodspeed. 


INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL 

The summer school for librarians conducted 
by the Indiana Public Library Commission is 
to be free to Indiana librarians this year for 
the first time. The tuition fee of $10, which 
has been required of all students in the past, 
will be required only of students who come 
from outside the state 

The course will cover briefly all the most 
important phases of library work. There will 
be a total of about 95 lectures and recitations, 
20 on cataloging, 12 on classification, 10 each 
on administration, book selection, reference, 
and children’s work, and 20 or 25 on minor and 
miscellaneous topics. As a general prepara- 
tion, all students are expected to read Dana's 
“Library primer” and Bostwick’s “The Amer- 
ican public library.” In the course on Work 
with children, at least 12 books must be read. 

The instructors will be Miss Scott, Miss 
Williams and Mr. Milam, of the Commission, 
and Mr. Hepburn, librarian at Purdue Uni- 
As usual, the school is to be con- 


versity 
ducted at Earlham College, Richmond. The 
dates are June 26 to Aug. 6. 

ILLINOIS SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Courses in library training will be conducted 
during the six weeks of the Summer Session 
of the University of Illinois beginning Mon- 
day, June 17, 1912, and ending Saturday, July 
27. These courses are open only to librarians, 
library assistants, and those under definite ap- 
pointment to such positions. They are not in- 
tended in any way as a substitute for any part 
of the regular two-year course of study, but 
they offer the advantages of a summer’s study 
of library methods by those employed in li- 
brary work who cannot spend as much as a 
full year or two in a library school. No credit 
for these courses is at present given toward 
the B. L. S. degree. The courses are planned 
in codperation with the Illinois Library Ex- 
tension Commission. 

The two principal instructors will be Miss 
Florence R. Curtis, instructor in the Library 
School, and Miss Ione Armstrong, librarian 
of Fort Smith (Ark.) Public Library. These 
two will be assisted by Miss Eugenia Allin, of 
the Illinois Library Extension Commission ; 
by members of the University Library staff 
and others, and by a reviser. 


Students of the Summer School the 


tse 


quarters and equipment of the regular Library 
School, and have all the advantages of the 
Summer Session of a large university, the gen 
eral lecture courses, athletic affairs, etc., being 
This arrangement also 


open to all students. 
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makes it possible for high school teachers to 
take part work in the Library School and part 
work in other departments of the University 
Tuition is free to students registering from 
Illinois libraries. A fee of $12 is charged to 
those entering from outside the state. Appli- 
cation blanks and further information will be 
furnished by the University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, 
MISSOURI SUMMER 
The Missouri Summer 
which was begun last year at St 
der the joint auspices of the Missouri Library 
Commission and the St. Louis Public Library, 
will be held during the coming summer at the 
State University, at Columbia, by codperation 
of the university and the two bodies just 
mentioned. The principal instructors will be 
Mr. Henry M. Severance, librarian, and Miss 
Florence Whittier, assistant librarian, of the 
State University; Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer, 
chief of the Instruction Department of the 
St. Louis Public Library; Miss Effie L. Power, 
supervisor of children’s work of the same li- 
brary; and Miss Elizabeth B, Wales, secretary 
of the Missouri Library Commission. It is 
expected that others will assist by delivering 
occasional lectures. The course offered to 
Missouri librarians will be six weeks in length, 
and will include the usual subjects taught in 
a summer school of this kind. It is felt that, 
as the school is now a regular feature of the 
summer instruction given at the university, 
it has been placed on a permanent footing, and 
the results in the way of raising the standard 
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of librarianship throughout the state cannot 
but be of value. 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 
The lectures for the last month of the winter 


term were as follows: 

Feb. 28, Mr. Benjamin Adams 
tion of a branch library system.” 
date, in the afternoon, Mr. William H. 
of the Cleveland Public Library, on 
library’s branches and stations. 

Feb. 27 and 20, and March 5, 7, 13 and 14, Mr 
William R. Eastman, of the New York State 
Library, on “Library buildings.” 

March 1, Miss Mary E. Wood, librarian of 
Boone College, Wuchang, China, on her ex- 
periences durmg the Chinese revolution 

March 4 and 11, Mr, Edward F. Stevens, 
Pratt Institute Library and Library School, 
on “Copyright and net prices,” and on “Book 
buying,” and on March 18, on “Technolog- 
ical collections in libraries.” 

March 12, Mr. Henry E. Legler, of the Chicago 
Public Library, on the “Knowledge and love 
of books,” and on the “Affiliations possible 
for the city library system,” a lecture illus- 
trated by slides. 

March 1s, a complimentary lecture by Edward 
L. Tilton, the architect, on “Making library 
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21. Mr. Edwin W. Gaillard, on “Work 
with schools.” 

Among the visitors of the month were re- 
corded M. Nijhoff, of the Hague; Mrs Eliza 
beth C. Earl, of the Indiana Library Commis- 
sion; Misses Userud and Graarud, librarians 
from Christiania and Christiansand, Norway. 

The social functions of the month were the 
teas in honor of Mr. Brett and Mr. Legler, 
and a birthday party tendered by the school 
to a member of the faculty ‘ 

The faculty of the school, with those grad- 
uates of the New York State Library School 
who are in the main building, tendered a 
luncheon to Mr, Eastman at the close « i his 
course of lectures. 

Miss Newberry, of the class, is engaged 
upon a bibliography of Maria Montessori and 
her new educational method, for the School 
department of the library, and Miss Furniss 
is assisting in the organization of the library 
of the Equal Franchise Association. 

A party of eleven students, with the regis- 
trar, Miss Ross, as guide, will visit the libra- 
ries of Springfield, Worcester, Boston and 
suburbs, Providence and New Haven during 
the vacation week. 

During the third term, one day per week is 
set apart for practice in accession work, shelf- 
listing, cataloging, classifying, labelling and 
pasting, the work to be done on the school 
collections, consisting of about 2000 volumes, 
30 periodicals, and a large number of pam- 
phlets. 

Including this work, the weekly total of 
practice will be 24 hours Monday and Friday 
mornings will be spent in the classroom and 
lecture rooms, and Thursday afternoon will be 
devoted to library visits 

Mary W. Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The Summer School for library workers 
will open its second year at State College on 
June 24 for a six-weeks’ term in connection 
with the Summer Course for Teachers. In 
accordance with the regular policy of such 
schools, admission will be limited to those 
who are already in library work or are under 
written appointment to library positions. Ex- 
perience shows that it is impossible for those 
without previous knowledge to keep up with 
those who have such knowledge: therefore 
only those with experience will be admitted 
to the full course. 

Teachers who wish to take a course which 
will aid them in taking care of school libraries 
will have the opportunity of a thirty-hour 
course with Miss Conner, of the regular col- 
lege library staff, and Miss Betterly, who is a 
specialist in hbrary work with young people. 

This school is not intended to take the place 
of a regular library school. It is not possible 
to give in six weeks what one could get in a 
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Philadelphia, has a hbrary school whi 
nder the direction of Miss June R. Dom 
and there is a Training School for Child 
Librarians connected with the Carnegi 
brary, Pittsburgh, of which Miss Sarah 
Bogle is principal, 

No entrance examinations will be req 
but the work will be such as needs the 
alent of a high school preparation, at le: 

Credentials showing that the app! 
either holds a library position or is unde 
po:intment to one must be presented wit] 
application. 

Tuition will be free to al! residents 01 
own state: others will be expected to | 
fee of twenty dollars at registration 

For application blanks, text books and 
plies needed, cost, etc., write to the Free Li- 
brary Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

Cataloging, including alphabeting, 15 hours; 
classification, including subject headings, 18 
hours: reference, including bibliographies and 
indexes, 12 hours; accessioning, 1 hour; shelf- 
listing, 1 hour; book selection and editions, 
6 hours: book buying and ordering, 2 hours; 
children’s work, 6 hours; mending and bind- 
ing, 4 hours; loan work, 2 hours; administra- 
tion, including statistics, reports, etc., 3 hours. 

Course for teachers, 30 hours. 18 lectures 
on “How to use the library,” including refer- 
ence books, use of catalog, etc. 8 hours study 
of children’s books. 2 hours on book buying. 

Government documents will be specially 
dealt with under cataloging and reference 
work 

Instruction will be given in the form of 
lectures, with as much practical work as pos- 
sible. 

This course is given through the courtesy 
of the State College, in connection with the 
Summer Course for Teachers. All the ses- 
sions of the school will be held in the Car- 
negie Library Building By courtesy of the 
State College, students in the Library School 
may take one subject in the Course for Teach- 
ers without additional expense. Students in 
the Library School will register at the office 
of the Summer Course for Teachers This 
must be done on Monday, June 24. To ac- 
commodate those who arrive in the afternoon 
of that day the office will be open in the 
evening. 
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A visit to » Newark Public Library is 
usually a feature of the series of library \ its 
which takes place in the third term but in 
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Europe, the class voted unanimously to devote 
Saturday ternoon, March 2, to a trip to 
Newark {iter inspecting the library in 


small personally conducted squads, the class 
assembled in the art gallery, where Mr. Dana 
read paper on Colored supplements, and 
liscussed a number of art subjects. Tea was 
served im the beautiful staff room, and the 
class then visited the business branch, which 
is presided over by Miss Sarah B, Ball ( Pratt, 

Plans are being perfected for the annual 
trip, which will this year be made to visit the 
libraries of Philadelphia and Washington. 
The party will leave March 29, stopping at 
Princeton on the way to Philadelphia, where 
they will remain until April 1. <A stop will 
also be made at Wilmington on the way to 
Washington, and at’ Annapolis on the return 
trip, April 8. Headquarters in Philadelphia 
will be at the Young Friend’s Association, 
15th and Race streets, and in Washington at 
1827 I street, N. W. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


Miss Edith M. Peck (1893), of the library 
staff of the Pratt Institute Free Library, has 
been granted a six months’ leave of absence 
at Southbridge, Mass., during the absence of 
the librarian. 

Miss Susan R, Clendenin (1901) has gone 
to Watertown, Florida, to catalog a large pri- 
vate library of Americana and other rare 
books. 

Miss Marion S. Morse (1901), for ten years 
librarian of the Union Settlement Library in 
New York, has been made librarian of the 
public library at Millbrook, N. Y. 

The School has just received a very thor- 
ough and scholarly civic bibliography for 
Greater New York, which was largely the 
work of Miss Catherine S. Tracey (1905 and 
1906) and Miss Elsie Adams (1808). The 
volume was published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation 

The School had a visit recently from Miss 
Mary E. Wood, a special student of the class 
of 1907, librarian of the Boone College Li- 
brary at Wuchang, China. Miss Wood was 
enthusiastic over the outcome of the revolu- 
tion in China, and in thorough sympathy 
with the aims of the leaders of the new move- 
ment 

Miss Helen Sayer (1911) has been engaged 
as a substitute in the Pratt Institute Free 
library 


. 


Joserutne A. RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A brief course in Portuguese is given this 
term for the first time to those library stu- 
dents offering three years of French and a 
year and a half of Spanish. The increased 
interest in Pan-American affairs has made 
this course desirable from the library stand- 
point 
In addition to the regular work of the 


month, Mrs. Sara Cone Bryant Borst has 
given two lectures on “Story-telling,” and 
Miss Laura M. Sawyer one on “Work in the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind.’ 


GRADUATE NOTES. 

Lucy M. Church, ‘o8, has been filling a tem 
porary position as assistant in the Public L 
brary of Worcester, Mass 

Cora C. Goddard, ’o8, was married, Febru 
ary 24, to Karl Gerhart Perry, of Charles 
town, W. Va. 

Daisie L. Miller, "to, has been put in charge 
of the library of North Bennett Industria! 
School, Boston. 

Ruth Shattuck, '10, has resigned from the 
charge of the children’s room in the F: 
Public Library of Watertown, Mass., to as 
sume a similar position in the Public Library 
of Salem. 

Eleanor Lyman, ‘11, has become an assist- 
ant in the library of the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington. 

Georgiana Lunt, A.B., "10-11, has been ap 
pointed an assistant in the library of Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plains, Mass 

Mrs. Lucinda F. Spofford, special "1o-’11, 
has resigned from the Public Library of Mil- 
ton, Mass., to take charge of one of the 
branches of the Public Library of Somerville, 
Mass. 

Ida E. Adams, ex ‘12, has been made libra 
rian of the Public Library of Marshfield, Ore 

Mary E. Rossrns. 


SIMMONS SUMMER LIBRARY CLASS 


Exercises will be held this year from July 
9 to August 17. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—DEPARTMENT 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARY ECONOMICS 

The winter quarter will end this month; 
examinations will be held March 21-23. The 
spring quarter will open April 1. 

The course of forty lectures in children’s 
literature, and story telling by Mrs, Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen has extended through the 
entire winter term. Several of the students 
have begun their story telling to children in 
the branches of the Chicago Public Library 

The course of forty lectures on children’s 
literature, given by Miss Jessie Black in the 
autumn quarter, is now being repeated in the 
University of Chicago Correspondence De 
partment, and also in the University College. 
The registration in both departments has been 
larger than anticipated, showing that there is 
a need for systematic study along this line. 

The visits to various libraries and business 
houses in Chicago, which were begun in the 
early autumn, will continue throughout the 
year. One of the most profitabie excursions 
was the afternoon spent in the University of 
Chicago Press, where the students had the 
opportunity to observe in detail the various 
processes employed in binding and _ printing 
Preceding this visit, Miss Katherine M. Still- 
well, head of the department of printing in 
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Miss Clara G. Sullivan has been appointed 
librarian of the Clyde Township High School. 
Miss Mary Keeney has been appointed an 
assistant in the Tacoma Public Library 
Miss Tennessee Malone has been appointed 
librarian of the West Texas State Normal 
School 
Miss Alice Carr was married to Mr. LeRoy 
Giddings, of Oak Park, Ill. 


been re 


IRENE WARREN. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The senior ciass began their regular month 
of field work on Feb. 5, assignments of one 
er two students being made to each of the 
following coSperating libraries: East Chicago 
(Ind.) Public Library; Galesburg Public Li- 
brary, Decatur Public Library, Evanston Pub- 
lic Library, Rockford Public Library, Danville 
Public Library, Springfield Public Library, 
Jacksonville Public Library, Oak Park Public 


Library, and the John Crerar Library 

The students, in charge of Professor A. SS 
Vilson, assistant director, and Miss Florence 
R. Curtis, insiructor, visited the libraries of 
St. Louis, Jacksonville, and Springfield, March 
5-9, inclusive, and report a most profitable trip. 
One and all speak in terms of highest appre- 
ciation of the uniform hospitality of the libra- 
ries, the printing, binding, and engraving es- 
tablishment, and the other institutions visited 
Even the hotels and the travel arrangements 
were good, only the weather was bad. The 
itinerary was, in brief, as follows: Tuesday 
forenoon, St. Louis Public Library; afternoon, 
Crunden branch, Soulard branch; in the even- 
ing the school were guests at a meeting of the 
public library staff Wednesday forenoon, 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company; af- 
ternoon, Cabanne branch and Washington 
University Library; Thursday forenoon, Mis 
souri Botanical Garden Library, Mercantile 
Library; afternoon, East St. Louis Public Li 
brary; Friday afternoon, Jacksonville Public 
Library. Illinois Schools for the Blind and 
Deaf: Saturday forenoon, Sprinefield Public 
Library, Lincoln Home, State Library, State 
Historical Librarv; afternoon, Supreme Court 
Law Library, Lincoln monument 


LIBRARY SCHOOL NOTES 


The Library Club met March 13, at the 
home of Miss Simpson and Miss Price, and 
listened to a delightful talk on Dickens by Dr 


Legislatiy reference libra 
Municipal reference libraries 
Registration for the 
cludes one new student, Miss Sara! 
B.S. ‘03, Kansas State Agricultural ( 
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ALUMNI 
Miss Clara Gridley, P.L.S. 'o8, was married 
on Jan. 11, 1912, to Mr. Albert H_ Helfrich 
They will reside at 711 Overlook Boulevard, 
Portland, Oregon 
_ Miss Mary E, DeVol, 1910-11, 1s an assistant 
in the Carnegie Library at San Antonio, 
Texas P. L. Wrnpsor, Director 
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NEWS NOTES 

On Monday evening, February 29, the stu- 
dents entertained the faculty of the school by 
the opening of an “ideal library.” The school 
office was turned into a circulating depart- 
ment of a library, with its registration and 
charging desks. The stack was located in the 
lecture room across the hall Many signs, 
giving valuable information, such as “How 
does this library do its charging? Up 
Browne,” and “What made the 
Weakly? To see the vaders guyed,” were 
hung up around this “ideal library,” and 
caused much merriment. Restricted books, 
new books just from the press, and selected 
lists for home reading were all satirized most 
cleverly. After the patrons had reg ered, 
drawn books, paid fines by “labor only,” they 
were escorted to the study hall, attra 
decorated in red, where hments 
were served It was altogether 
and merry occasion 

Several lecturers have been at the 
school this month. On the alternoon of the 
fourth. Mr. Legler, of Chicago, gave his vers 
interesting and practical lecture on “How to 
efficiency of the library staff.” 
enjoyed by a large number 
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class in book selection has again this 
had the pleasure of listening to Mrs. 
Hobart, librarian of the stations department 
of the Cleveland Public Library. She out- 
lined the work of the Public Library with the 
factories oi the city. 

On th: even'ng of the 8tii the class gave a 
picnic spread, to which the faculty were in- 
vited, and an informal evening was much en- 
joyed. 


The 


year 


Bessie SARGEANT SMITH, 
Acting Director. 


Reviews 


BIBLIOTHEQUES, livres et librairies: conférences 
faites a |’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes sociales 
sous le patronage de Il’Association des Bib- 
liothécaires frangais avec le concours de 
l'Institut International de Bibliographie et 
du Cercle de la Librairie. Marcel Riviére et 


Cie, Paris, 1912. 275 p. 
This course comprised nineteen lectures 
under the general title “Modern libraries, 


and was given during the school year 1910-11, 
under the immediate auspices of the new 
section, sibliothéques modernes,” of the 
Ecole des Hautes etudes sociales. The lec- 
tures were meant (1) for that large part of 
the general public which, despite the recent 
very real library movement, is still ignorant 
of the many ways in which the modern library 
may serve society. Most people have but 
little exact idea as to which of the different 
libraries to go to for a particular purpose, or 
if so, they do not know how to find what it 
has and what they want when they get there. 

(2) For serious students who must not only 
use libraries at every step, but to whom some 
knowledge of bibliography and the methods 
and equipment of a modern library are be- 
coming increasingly essential. 

(3) For librarians themselves for profes- 
sional instruction, exchange and comparison 
of views and as possibly the first step in an 
organized professional instruction in France 
which may in time lead to regular professional 
examinations and credentials in library work. 

Four of the lectures related to the publish- 
ing and sale of books. Of the other fifteen, 
eleven, with the following titles, are printed 
in this volume: (1) “Libraries and the pub- 
lic’; (2) “Inter-library loans”; (3) “How to 
use libraries”; (4) “The work of the Institut 
internationale de bibliographie”’; (5) “The 
future of the book and of bibliography” ; (6) 
“Scientific libraries”; (7) “The great Parisian 
libraries”; (8) “The public library in England 
and the United States”; (9) “Provincial and 
municipal libraries”; (10) “Commercial libra- 
ries” ; (11) “Libraries of law and the social 
sciences.” 

Four lectures are omitted as already printed 
or to appear elsewhere. Their titles are: (1) 
“The decimal classification and scientific bib- 
liography”; (2) “The practical use of the 
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of the 
“Present 
state of the dépot légal: necessary reforms.” 

The volume is easy and interesting reading. 
The effect to popularize the subjects treated 
has been signally successful; the least so 
being perhaps the chapter How to use libra- 
ries, which is too largely a catalog of libra- 
ries, bibliographies and indexes. The account 
of English and American public libraries is 
frankly used as a peg upon which to hang a 
very earnest plea for similar institutions in 
France. The following quotation will show 
the extreme of popular emphasis upon the 
more striking and picturesque features of 
library work in the United States 

“Il y a donc des éstablissements qui ont 
charge non de conserver les livres, mais de 
les faire lire. Tous les moyens sont bons. Les 
journaux du jour sont sur les tables, le public 
fouille lui-méme dans les rayons. Il ne peut 
pas se déranger? On va 4 lui. Les ouvriers 
a l'atelier regoivent la visite du bibliothécaire 
qui prend les demandes. Ici on les dépose 
dans une boite. La, un chariot de livres se 
promene dans I’usine, offrant, montrant les 
nouveautés. Mais les campagnes n’auront-elles 
pas ces avantages? Vous avez entendu par- 
ler des Bibliothéques circulantes. Les chemins 
de fer établissent dans les deserts de l’Ameri- 
que des dépdts de livres. Une baraque, une 
tente suffit. Chaque année ajoute un truc 
nouveau &@ ceux inventes pour faire lire. 
Mais n’avez-vous pas peur que du Far West 
ou des mines de pétrole du Nord, les livres 
vous reviennent un peu détériorés? Eh! je 
n’accuse pas les négres de n’etre pas soig- 
neux. Mais les enfants, croyez-vous, espérez- 
vousqu’ils le seront? Nous avons des public 
libraries pour enfants de tout age. A ceux 
qui ne savent pas lire, des gravures, et une 
bibliothécairesse spéciale pour leur dire des 
histoires, 


“History 


decimal classification”; (3) 
dépot légal to the law of 1881"; (4) 


Coussens, P. W. One thousand books for 
children. Chicago, McClurg, 1911. 20-+-224 
p. S. 

A series of graded lists for boys and girls 


section is ar- 
annotated, and, 
author 


from eight to eighteen. Each 
ranged alphabetically by title, 
at the end of the book, there is an 
and title index. Though including certain 
stories which can hardly be classed as chil- 
dren’s “literature,” the selection is, on the 
whole, good and up to date. The lists for 
boys and girls over fourteen are suggestive 
for libraries having intermediate departments 
In addition to the lists arranged by age, there 
are subject lists of “Myths, fairy tales. leg- 
ends, and folk-lore”’; “Nature study”: “Sci- 
ence, handicraft, and reference”: “Bible sto- 
ries’; “Poetry,” and “Supplementary read- 
ing.” The usefulness of the book is curtailed 
by the omission of publisher and price. Ina 
few instances, the more desirable edition of 


a book is noted, but for the most part anyone 
using it as an order list would have to look 
up such information elsewhere A. ©. 
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Faxon, F. W. Literary annuals and gift 
books. hrough a typographical error in the 
March LiprAry JOURNAL the pages of this 
book were given as 29+-14 P., instead of 29+ 
140 p. 
RICHARDSON, 

Egyptian librarians. 
93 p. 

The author has written a charming essay to 
furnish the modern benefactor of humanity, 
called librarian, pride and comfort. The first 
gift is a long row of ancestors He has col- 
lected out of Breasted’s translations a list of 
27 “librarians,” beginning about 3000 B.c, and 
extending through the whole of Egyptian his- 
tory. Then, wishing to raise these worthy 
ancestors as high above the common Egyp- 
tians as possible, he attributes to “librarians” 
the keeping of copies of the divine oracles. To 
bring the librarian still nearer to the gods he 
finally speaks of “Thot” and Seshait as the 
“librarians” of the gods. Many an_over- 
worked modern librarian will feel grateful for 
this comfort from antiquity. I tremble play- 
ing here the part of the dry, joy-killing spe- 
cialist who, with cold, merciless hand destroys 
the delight of such good people out of sheer 
pedantry. I must, however, state that Mr. 
Richardson has used great poetic license, es- 
pecially in assuming a priori that in ancient 
Egypt “scribe” and “librarian” were synony- 
mous. Those alleged ancestors are mostly clerks 
of the court, etc., not even keepers of the 
archives of the court. “The house of books” 
(read rather “of writing”) means nothing but 
“the office,” not the library. Prof. Richardson 
himself confesses (p. 2) to the above license. 
Not every reader will be able to follow his 
logic there or to apply it to every judge (p. 41) 
as being a librarian because he has law books, 
etc. But even if we should grant this, and 
thus gain some hundred “librarians,” the 
famous archive of diplomatic despatches at El- 
Amarna cannot be called a library (p. 8). At 
least it is unjust to compare that business 
archive with the unique and wonderful library 
of King Askshurbanipal at Nineveh, a collec- 
tion in which an attempt was really made to 
collect all the literature and science of ancient 
Mesopotamia. The author has, I fear, the 
widespread idea that many such libraries ex- 
isted in the ancient Orient, so that every larger 
temple was a kind of “university,” represent- 
ing in its library all knowledge of the land 
and age. Alas, this optimistic assumption can- 
not be substantiated. After the joyful excite 
ment over the “temple library at Nippur” has 
subsided, we poor Philadelphians have learned 
that we must be more careful in transferring 
modern conditions to the ancient Orient. And 
thus little positive will remain of Mr. Richard- 
son’s ancestry I fear. We have very scanty 
knowledge of the libraries of ancient Egypt 
(p. 36, an archive), and no librarian has yet 
been found on the monuments. The writer's 
views on Egyptian religion are taken from the 
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But | repeat that | am sorry to make such 
pedantic remarks about uch a charming little 
book. I even feel guilty of black ingratitude, 
because Mr. Richardson (p. 5) 50 
tends for the claims of the ancient Orient as 
against the present exclusive admiration of 
Greek culture. In the name of ancient Egypt 
and of justice, 1 thank him for uu plea. Let 
us, however, beware of robbing the Greeks 
too much of their merits. Whatever t! may 
have borrowed from the East, their phi hy 
was entirely their own, and in ¢ 
were the first to systematize science, etc 
me finally acknowledge that Mr. Richard 
has in a very laudable way confessed drawin 
from secondary sources, which he has qt 
l wish he would turn to the question 
we know of the keeping of archives, 
documents, of the method of protecting 
books, etc. May the goddess of truth ("Ma 
she is called in this book) protect him 
guide him in such a research, and may 
protect her worshipper, his pedantic 
against the wrath of all those g rod 
whose joy said hypercritic has tried to 

W. Max Mvcit 
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Berwick children 


and home libraries York, 


IQII. 7-+224 p. S. 

As stated in the preface, the author has 
tempted in this book of some 200 pages to 
“systematize the fugitive information” con 
tained in the many articles on library work 
with children which have appeared in_ both 
English and American periodicals. Begin- 
ning with an excellent chapter on “The essen 
tials of children’s books,’ he discusses the 
subjects of cataloging and classification, giv 
ing rules for the cataloging of children’s 
books and a “Suggested simplified decimal 
classification,” and then proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the children’s department of a 
public library, its regulations and equipment, 
school libraries, lectures, story hour and read- 
ing circles, picture collections, library lessons, 
book selection, and the personal qualification 
and training desirable for the children’s libra- 
rian 

The book is written from the English stand 
point, and applies more particularly to condi 
tions in England, where the work with chil 
dren is not yet fully recognized as an integral 
part of the public library. Some of the sug 
gested regulations seem rather unnecessary; 
the rule, for instance, that while children 
be allowed the free use of the reference 
at any time, the lending of books for 
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use ild be restricted to one a week. But, 
‘ Lic ] Lilt volume Is a very practicai 
littl ind ber r the untrained worker, and 
of ( to the trained rker for the 
light it t pon English conditions. U1 
at ip on Book selection, a lis f 
“Guides to t selection of children’s books 
( icl cludes both Enel d America 
gray riven, al there 1s also “A 
selection of the 250 best children’s books 
This lat list nsists almost entirely of 


English publications, and is intended chiefly 
for children from 9-14 years of age \s in 
any brief list of “best books,” omissions will 
be noted, and the books, as a whole, would 
interest children who already have the reading 
habit, rather than those who have still to 
learn the joy of reading. The book con- 
cludes with a select bibliography of the sub- 
ject and a good index A G 


Public Li- 
history. 


Wap.tn, Horace G., Litt.D. The 


brary of the City of Boston; a 


Boston, Mass. Printed at the library and 
published by the trustees. Xxx-+-236 
p. O. 


We like to believe that Boston still stands 
for definite standards in taste as well as for 
literary achievement. In “The Public Library 
of the City of Boston: a history,” by Horace 
G. Wadlin, there is evidence of both. The 
severely plain binding, with a label on the 
back to bear the title of the book and the 
beautiful seal alone on the front cover, prom- 
ises a dignified story within. These two hun- 
dred and thirty-six pages, with map and sev- 
enteen photogravure plates, tell that story, 
and it is worth the telling as the history of 
pioneer work in a great movement. The 
traveler returning from Europe, with experi- 
ence gained in foreign libraries, may easily 
prove to us what such progress in library his- 
tory means. There is nothing like it on the 
Continent, and in England the same results 
have been won only by tireless combat with 
prejudice. To establish and maintain a free 
library after George Ticknor’s ideal by taxes 
levied on property is one of the great achieve- 
ments in American history. He who doubts 
this must read the debates on libraries in Par- 
liament in 1845 and 1855. 

As we turn the pages of this orderly vol- 
ume, great names and fine faces convince us 
that the task had noble sponsors. The life of 
Alexandre Vattemare adds a touch of ro- 
mance, and Mr. Wadlin has given due space 


to his remarkable career. His influence upon 
the Bost of seventy years ago is clearly set 


forth. and one cannot but be thankful that 
libraries, when they do appeal to such men as 
Vattemare, Bray, or Panizzi, absorb their 
entire energy. 
If we owe Vattemare to France, we tn some 
cegree are indebted to England for conditions 
hich made it possible for the Weymouth boy, 


loshua Bates. to rise to eminence as a Lon 
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don banker, with a heart still loyal to Bost 
His gifts were munificent in their day 

rhe courage and 
forced his radical views on the other trustees 
and to him the city owes its free circulating 
library more than to any other man. Her 
and elsewhere letiers and documents are give: 
in full, so that the l 


convictlo 


yvoiume stands as a com 
plete record of certain crucial steps in library 
mistory 

Not alone as to policy, but as to method, 
the library blazed a new path. Its printed 
catalog of 1854 and the supplements were re 
ognized throughout the United States as of 
conspicuous value to the public. To-day, in 
Spain, an official still stands between the cata 
log and readers. The library's efforts to ana 
lyze the contents of valuable books and to 
bring the best books in each subject before 
readers by means of annotated class lists wer« 
considered very progressive. The aim was 
then, and still is, to reach all the people with 
out degrading the standard of good reading 

The appointment of trustees by the Mayor 
keeps the management close to the people, but 
the long term of each trustee imsures com 
parative freedom from party politics. The 
trustees have held the confidence of the city 
government, as is shown by a steadily increas 
ing appropriation for maintenance from $302,- 
000 in 1901 to $355,200 in 1911. It is believed 
that no small part of the understanding and 
good will between trustees and city officials 
is due to the existence of the Examining com 
mittee, which is made up yearly from men 
and women of every race, creed and social 
station in the entire city. The committee stu 
dies the departments of the library at work; 
invariably the members learn the value of their 
own institution and become intelligent defend 
ers of its budget. They have no executive 
power, but their suggestions are often of ser 
vice, and they reflect the needs of various 
sections of the city 

No great library has survived fifty years 
without administrative problems which hay 
taxed the ability of trustees as well as libr 
rians. This volume was not the place for 
frank discussion of these problems, howeve 
helpful this would have been to librarians 
elsewhere. A Bostonian will read much be- 
tween the lines, but it is perhaps fitting that 
these events should remain unofficial, for they 
do not concern the public of to-day. 

The construction of the beautiful building 
on Copley Square and the varied problems 
of the time, such as the incorporation of the 
trustees, occupy Chapter III In the next 
chapter the author has given a thorough ac- 
count of the development of the system of 
branch libraries. As the city government has 
spread out over the annexed towns from yeat 
to year, the absorption and assimilation of 
existing libraries, or the establishment of new 
ones, has required a high order of ability, tact 
and judgment. The Public Library of Boston 


has been fortunate in its trustees and its libra- 
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ration with its 
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n equal time, w 
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er thirty years 


pter chronicles the git 
Bowditch, Prince, 
1 Hunt libraries, the 
Music Library, the Chamberlain autograph 
collection, the Galatea collection and many 
other gifts, both of books and of money. The 
next chapter records the achievements of offi- 
cers and staff, including the long presidencies 
of Everett, Ticknor and Greenough 

he final chapter outlines the present condi 
tion and method of operation of the library 
In many respects this will be looked upon as 
one of the most valuable chapters in the book ; 
it will be studied by librarians and by students 
of our institutions. It is a fitting close to the 
story which Mr. Wadlin has told in clear and 
concise English, and one lays the book down 
with a feeling of pride that our leaders have 
high ideals and can do so much to make men 
share them. 


Periodical and otber Literature 


a century—the 
ton, Thayer and 


The American Architect for March 13, 1912, 
contains a descriptive article on the St. Louis 
Public Library by Guy Study, with a large 
number of illustrations. 

The American Teacher is a new pubhecation, 
published by public school teachers in New 
York. Among its objects are to bring to offi 
cial notice the teachers’ “usable experience” 
and knowledge of school conditions, with the 
object of improving them and the work of 


schools. 


Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin has 
begun a department of notes and queries, g1\ 
ing the questions asked of the reference de 
partment, with answers, and indicating the 
book or books which contained the informa- 
tion. with call numbers appended. For in- 
stance, we find “1, How long coon 
live?” but in this case, after questioning, it 
was found that the applicant wanted to know 
the meaning of the phrase, “a x 


does a 


age 
“> What is the total population of Germany, 
according to the last census?” “4. What is the 
chronological sequence of the historical works 
of John Fiske?” 

Kansas School Magazine is a new monthly, 
published in the interest of education in Kan 
Middle West, at Emporia, at $1.25 
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Aberdeen 
ary, 1912, contains a ¢ 
serials for year I9II-1912 
April, 1913, is to contain an 
Nos. L-VIL.. which will thus form a catalog 
(author and subject) to the accessions of two 
years, 

The Librarian “Fire,” 
Arthur 
Edwin 


for March includes 
by A. J. Stubbs; “Classification,” by 
J. Hawkes, and a continuation of 1 
Cooper’s “Library architecture.” 

The Library for January contains “The early 
English Text Society and F. J. Furnivall,” by 
Henry B. Wheatley; “’ irror for magis 
trates,” by Henrietta C. Part 
teenth century lament 
by W. E. A. Axon; 

London,” by Thomas William Huck ; 
sermons against Luther,” 
called Gutenberg document: 
“Recent foreign literature,” 
and “The Oxford | 
Stationers’ Company,” by R. I 
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Bogsamlingsbladet, January-February, 1012 
are largely devoted to a controversy called 
forth by a paper read Dec 9, tort, by Dr. E 
Fog in a meeting of the Danish Library 
sociation, and to the proceedings of that 
ing. Dr, Fog, a 
itek,” 
national library committee 
a new library council « 
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tion of popular education (Gesellschaft fur 


der Volksbildung), 


La Coltura Populare, Feb. 1, 1912, contains 
the conclusion of the article by Camille Cor- 
radini on the problems of “Schools and juven- 
ile delinquents”; an interesting table showing 
the growth of attendance at schools for chil- 
dren of the middle classes in Italy in the 
period 1900-01 to 1909-10, attendance increas- 
ing from 118,362 to 185,741; an open letter 
from Ettore Fabietti to the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction on the relation between the 
schools and the public libraries in Italy, in 
which the statement is made that the “Fed- 
erazione Italiana delle Biblioteche Popolari” 
in 1911 furnished 100,c00 volumes for public 
libraries, exhausted two large editions of its 
“Manual” and a large edition of its “Model 
catalogue.” and has just finished the issuing 
of a practical guide for school libraries. 


Revue des Bibliothéques, July-September, 
1911, contains a translation of J. Maitland 
Anderson's “The library of St. Andrews”; 
W. Forbes Leith’s “Bibliography of books 
published in Paris and Lyon by Scotch refu- 
gees in France in the sixteenth century”; and 
J. G. Kersopouloff's “Essay on French-Bul- 
garian bibliography (1613-1910).” 

Zentralblatt fiir Biblicthekswesen tor Feb- 
ruary contains “Serial publications, government 
publications, and international coSperation,” by 
john Mattern, assistant librarian, Johns Hop- 
kins University; “The abbreviation-symbols of 
ergo igitur,” by W. M. Lindsay, printed in 
English, and “Contributions to the history of 
incunabula of the Franks,” by Karl Schotten- 
loher. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


State library associations. 
ley. Pub. Lib., Ja. F., '11, p. 1-4, 37-39. 

Chalmers Hadley in Public Libraries for 
January and February, 1912, considers state 
library association as the clearing house for 
exchange, as a labor and time-saving device, 
where “a powerful union of capables” should 
gather, with a desire to give rathen than to 
get, to codperate in facing common problems, 
to state conclusions and the reasons for such, 
and to debate questions of standards and pol- 
icies rather than give mere statements of ex- 
perience. 

“Too many library workers with distorted 
ideas of independence spend the city’s time 
and money trying to solve problems when at- 
tendance at library meetings would probably 
convince them that the problem already had 
been solved in the misty past.” The associa- 
tions probably do not make the desired con- 
tribution to library progress because of “the 
few each year during which our asso- 
ciations activity whatever; our in- 


Chalmers Had- 


days 
show 


any 
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clination to ‘substitute library technique for 
library strategy, and in our programs to em- 
phasize methods to the sacrifice of policies.’ 
The majority of librarians are accustomed 
to depend on themselves; “this being true, we 
are forced to conclude that when our associa 
tions fail it is due largely to the inability 

their members rightly to discern the difficul- 
ties.” Associations sometimes show local ten- 
dencies, yet a new topic on one state pro- 
gram is quite certain to be seen on all others. 

Meetings should be where stimulation 

needed and where they attract public interes 
not considering merely physical comfort and 
accessibility. Meeting rooms should be some- 
what crowded instead of giving the sense of 
emptiness Programs should not be over- 
loaded, giving time for informal discussion 
The advice of the library commission or li 

rian of wide acquaintance should be sovght, 
with a view to making programs both inspi- 


rational and instructional, best with a key- 
note and a few topics thoroughly discussed 
Details of subjects not treated in their en- 
tirety are misleading to inexperienced libra- 


rians and trustees. 

State associations should stand back of th 
iibrary commissions or state library in al! im 
portant problems, and as these commissions 
are the strongest constructive library 
work instituted in this generation, they shoul 
be given opportunity to present developments 
in their work at every association meeting 
Needed legislation should have the active su; 
port of the association as of every librari 
Influence can be brought to secure sufficient 
appropriation. Standards of hours, salaries 
and work should be fairly set by the associa- 
tion and publicly advocated. Entrance stan- 
dards into library work are high and salaries 
inadequate. Unless librarians are classed with 
teachers, no pension 


provision whatever is 
made for them 


torces in 


The best library work de- 

mands a certain tranquillity of mind and as 
surance, which is not possible with an un- 
certain future as a disturbing spectre. Asso- 
ciations at their meetings should inculcate a 
sense of pride and professionalism, so that 
librarians can exert that influence to make her 
position understood and respected. Where 
library work is new and not thoroughly under- 
stood, the state association should broaden its 
activities. One state association conducts 
special investigations as to salaries, vacations, 
etc. The associations need active support fron 
every worker, as also greater realization of 
responsibilities as social forces. Invitations 
should be extended to teachers’ associations, 
settlements, etc., to participate in the pro- 
grams, and library activities should be pre- 
sented to these that greater codperation may 
result. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

The Library Assistants’ Association; an out 
line of its development and work. W. Benson 
Thorne. Libn., Ja. 12, p. 207-11 

In 1906 the L, A. A. declined the invitatior 
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of the L. A. U. K. to affiliate, which was an 
advantage when the question of registration 
for proficient librarians was raised in 1907. 
Four branches were established, resulting in a 
new constitution in 1908. The membership 1s 
about 500, and it issues a Record of 20 pages, 
with a circulation of over 700 There is also 
issued a “L. A. A. Series of Reprints.” The 
Council is at present engaged in preparing a 
return of hours, salaries and educational facil- 
> workers in libraries throughout the 
kingdom. The Council meets m mthly. There 
are three permanent commuttees — finance, 
education and publication. Every member of 
the Council serves on one of these At present 
there are committees on registration, 
on the association's library and on the press. 
An easter schcol is to be ce nducted in Bru 
sels, with lectures and demonstrations at the 
Institute of Bibliography. A list of those who 
have held office is appended. 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY LEGISLATION, 

Library legislation. R. B. Stone Pa. Lib 
N. O.’11, p. 56-65. 

“The distinct idea of a state library 
born in this country as early as 1697, when 
Sir Francis Nicholson entreated the Mary- 
land House of Burgesses in vain to provide 
a fund for the purchase of books for general 
reading.” The only governmental action to 
such end prior to the Revolution was the 
foundation of the Colonial Library of New 
Hampshire. State libraries were also estab- 
lished in New Jersey (1790), South Carolina 
(1814), Pennsylvania (1816), and New York 
(1818). Town or district library legislation 
began with New York (1835), New Hamp- 
shire (1849), Massachusetts (1851), Maine 
(1854), Vermont (1865), and Ohio (1867). 
Pennsylvania has not yet an adequate law. 
The act of 1864 authorized school districts to 
receive and maintain donated libraries, but 
forbade the purchase of books at public ex- 
pense. The act of 1887 authorized incor- 
porated cities to receive donations and make 
appropriations, which was followed by a series 
of permissive acts. In 1895 the state passed 
a law founding and maintenance of 


was 


for the f 
district school libraries at public expense, and 
an act of 1911 permits public libraries as ad- 
juncts to the common school system. But 
the aid is fitful and uncertain through these 
acts, and means an annual struggle to main- 
tain the rate of taxation. A compulsory law 
should be passed. A schedule of library laws 
unrepealed and subsisting is appended. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 

Notes on some library administrative work 
and legislation. A. H. Millar. Lib. Assoc. R., 
D. p. 434-7. 

Library England should be compul- 
sory, not permissive; representatives for hi- 
brary committees should be pt pularly elected, 

held office for a period longer than 


acts in 


and should ! 
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the present term of one year, bodies interested 
in literature, as universities school boards, 
etc, should have a voice in the choice of can 
didates 
LIBRARY TRAINING 

LIBRARY TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 

What are the normal doing in 
training their students in library work? O H 

keless. Pa. Lib. N. O. ‘11, p. 37-40 

naire sent to 
ennsylvania 


ill but 


schools 


inswer to a quest 
1 schools in P 
4500 to 10,000 Vv lumes 
ians, all of which excey] 
ng Fight | 
y work; 
importance of 
ognized by schools; 
in library administration 
published by the N E. A. in 
urged as a basis; the librarians of 
schools should take the initiative; the work 
should begin early in the course, the state 
commission should aid in th work. Outline 
of one school course 1s give and others are 
summarized 


instruction 
normal schools, 
1906, should be 
these 


the report on 
‘ 


GERMANY.— 

1912, from 
the Minister of Education, printed in full in 
the Zentra/blatt, twelve sections 
the qualifications librarianship in the 
Royal Library of Berlin and royal university 
libraries. Two years voluntary service in these 
libraries and the successful passing of library 
examinations are necessary. For admission 
to the voluntary service, the applicant must 
present diplomas from a Gymnasium and suc- 
cessfully pass specified studies in the univers- 
ity, and provide assurances that he possesses 
the necessary means for support during the 
voluntary years. Knowledge of Greek and 
Latin is specified. The applicant is to have 
training in all branches of library work, and 
for the theoretical knowledge must take up 
the special courses offered at the University 
of Gottingen and at the Berlin Royal Library. 
To pass the library examinations, he must 
have become fully acquainted with library ad- 
ministration, the technical arrangement of li- 
braries at home and abroad, the publishing 
trade. bookbinding, bibliography, history of 
literature, printing, modern languages, and 
certain other technical subjects. 


LiprARY QUALIFICATIONS IN 
A decree, under date of Jan. 13, 


specifies 
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REPORTS. 

The standardizing of library reports 
F. Marx. Pa. Lib. N. O. "11, p. 

There are two evils in printed reports—the 
report on the number of volumes circulated 
and the percentage of fiction The true test 
is to compare not only the number of volumes 
of fiction circulated with those of non-fiction, 
but the total number of days each has cir- 
culated. If the average circulation period of 
books, fiction and non fiction, were given, and 
then the number of readers it would have taken 
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at such a rate to have contracted for the annual 
report of the library, a comparison of these fig- 
ures with the number of borrowers registered, 
would indicate more closely how widely the 
library is being used. A chart should be kept 


by the librarian showing graphically the year’s 
circulation, as also a plan of the city showing 
by colored pins the distribution of the class 
of borrowers which should be photographed 
regularly for record. 


addressed to thirty-four State Library 
samples of their daily and 


“A letter was 
Commissions, asking for 
monthly report blanks. Replies were 3 
twenty-eight. Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and Wisconsin issue to the libraries daily and 
monthly report blanks for the use of the librarian 


only Oregon sends out a monthly report; and Cali- 
fornia asks, in addition to its annual report, a quar- 
terly report from which to obtain the facts for its 
public: ition “News notes of the libraries of Califor- 
nia Nebraska does not issue other than annual re- 
sorts, but recommends libraries to use the Wisconsin 
Planks, which it reports that many of the larger libra- 
ries do. Illinois expects to do so, using Towa’s blanks 


intact, or modified 
} 


fact that such daily 


North Carolina emphasizes the 
and monthly reports must be kept 
as will enable the librarian to send in a complete 
annual report, but hesitates to incur even a slight 
increase in the printing bill, on account of the small 
appropriation. Kentucky expects to adopt blank daily 
and monthly reports. Other library commissions ex- 
ress a desire to secure a copy of such blanks as the 
*ennsylvania State Library Commission may decide 
to print. These daily and monthly report blanks, 
issued by the State Commissions, agree in their de- 
tails. They consist of daily records of the circulation 
of the children’s beoke classified as Bound periodicals; 


Philosophy ; ; Religion; Sociology; Language; Natural 
science; Useful arts; Fine arts; Literature; History; 
Travel; Biography; Fiction; Current periodicals, and 
a daily summary, aleo daily records of the circulation 
of the adult books under the same headings with the 
addition of German, Norwegian, and Renting collec- 
tion Beneath this, and separately, are recorded 


Teacher's circulation; Pamphlets and clippings; Pic- 
tures loaned; Estimated reading and reference room 
attendance; and Books repaired. These headings fol- 
low, each under the other, and are paralleled by thirty- 
yne ruled columns, one for each day in the year, and 
a monthly summary, so that ore sheet folded in two, 
making four pages, suffices for two reports. 
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Useless records 
World: D. ‘tt, p. 
“In the 
the following 


STATISTICS. 


Walter Hudson. Lib. 


179-80. 
Registration of Borrowers, for example, 


records are kept by some libraries: 


(1) Alphabetical register under borrowers’ names; 
(2) Numerical register under registration mbers; 
(3) Street index; (4) Professions index; (*) Ages 
index 
Of these, only the first is of practical importance 
An Alphabetical register of borrowers enrolled, con 
sisting of the application fort arranged under sur 
names, will answer every yuestior thet is ever likely 
to be asked. The Numerical r ster merely supplies 
a more or less ac ite set statistics f the 
library's reports and these he DT ated 
almost as exactly by son r I ‘ ch 
is as r the fil ot ica Th 
Street ndex mn erves an ain purpose 
in showir iphical distribution f uders 
in om lepa ent f the lil S activitic The 
occasional pury t v in checking cases of in 
fectious disease can easily he rved in oth ways. 
The professions and ages indexes are so obviously 


fatuous as to unnecessary.” 


number on the book- 
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Entering borrower's 
card and book number on the 
archaic method. The 
was £48 in one 
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year, 
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amount recovered by being able to trace dam- 
aged books (the one reason discussed in favor 
of the method) amounted to 12s. gd. Stock 
registers need only contain accession numbers 
source, author, title, publisher and price 


BOOK BUYING 
FICTION BUYING. 
Notes on some library administrative work 
and legislation. A. H, Millar. Lib. Asso. 


D. "12, p. 431-4. 

Considers fiction as holding a prominent 
place. As to buying all fiction or choosing 
best, that must be at the discretion of the | 
rian or his committee. Foreign literature 
not be adequately represented, and tt ts there 
fore easier to choose. 


Book AGENTS. 
What 


shall we do with the book agen: 


Ange V. Wilner. Pub. Lib., F., "11, p. 45 
Considers the of book agents 
the opportunity to examine works an et 


book bargains Leonie to the librarian’s desk 
which are otherwise seen only in advertise- 
ments. However, the most expensive way of 
buying subscription books is to buy of the 


agent. Medium-sized libraries should never 
buy of agents at the first interview. Time 
often shows the book unnecessary. Agents 


usually do not want to wait for a second in- 
terview, as interfering with their psycholog- 


ical methods. Care must be taken not to be 
deceived by inferior works of like title or old 
editions. The smaller the library the less it 


some copies are sure 
dealer in time, if 
upon the open 


needs subscription books ; 
to reach the second-hand 
they are not eventually put 
market. 

CATALOGING 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGS. 

A sketch of the history of the classified cat 
alogue in the British Isles. H, A. Funnell 
Lib. Werld, Ja., p. 197-200. 

Early classified (subject) catalogs, as those of 
monasteries, universities, etc., and even of 
cient libraries, were minutely subdivided, 
but alphabetically arranged under large clas: 
headings. A primitive method was that of clas 


not 


sifying according to book sizes British ce 
velopment came later than that of other 
European countries, where a classed form 


had been adopted by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The first notable classed 
catalog is that of De Bure, “Catalog of the 


Maiesty’s sig 
1805. The 


committee 


library of the writers to his 
net,” published in Edinburgh in 
report of the Parliamentary select 
of 1849 (leading to the passage of the 
libraries act in 1850) contained the recommen- 
dation “that a catalog, classified as to subjects, 
with an alphabetical list of authors, would be 
the best.” In 1857 appeared the “Classified 
catalogue of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain,” based on a few main classes, as (1) 
theology. (2) government, (3) and 
arts, conveniently subdivided. The 


public 


sciences 
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is responsible for many 
classified catalogs The British Museum has 
its subject index, begun in 1886, of books 
added since 1880, and kept up to date in peri- 
odical installments, which are to be continued 
in five yearly periods and incorporated for 
each period of twenty years 


Dewey classification 


CATALOG CARDS.—A new and _ interesting 
scheme, “Ein  Bucher-Zettel-Katalog,” has 
been begun by Dr. C. G. Hottingen, Sud-ende, 
Berlin. The cards, in regulation size, yellow 
in color, contain author's name, year of birth 
(and death), nationality and vocation, title ot 
work with date, reproduction of ttle page, 
with subject classification in Latin, and con 
tent’s résumé on the one side. On the back 
of the card is the name of the author, with au- 
thor information as on the front; biography, if 
possible, autobiography, with date when writ- 
ten; bibliography of author, with dates; and 
a picture and signature. Four languages— 
Latin, German, English and French—will be 
used, and some 50,000 new publications are 
to be considered per year. It is proposed to 
issue them weekly, so that libraries can obtain 
them at the time of purchase of the books 
The price is 300 marks for immediate sub 
scribers. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY VOR} 


BLIND, WORK WITH. 

Present conditions and possibilities of pub- 
lic library service to the blind. L—P. W. 
Austin. IL—G. E. Roebuck. Lid. ss: R 
D. ‘11, p, 450-60. 

The blind are entitled to their share in 
library benefit as citizens, and becaus« read- 
ing is the most fruitful source of their educa 
tion. The blind should be made as little de 
pendent as may be. Codperation of the agen- 
cies at work with the blind ts _ necessary 
There are geographical and financial difficul- 
ties. and a national library for the blind in 
England is proposed. A union catalog should 
be made. 
LiprAry OF THE BurReat 

NOMICS 

Library of the burt 
R. H. Johnsten. 

The bureau is for udyv of general eco- 
nomic relations : tion of 
information, and th naly and exposition 
of facts and figures in uch rela- 
tions that are of umpanies 
in general. Mo onblished 
of revenues and { f railroad s also 
bulletins on speci subye t nurposed 
“to build up : npl lroad library,” 
which is to be free of access to the general 
student of transportation. There is a check 
list, now comprising some 20,000 entries, and 
the printing of a um 1 momic 
railway material is being con idered Gen- 
erally, the classification, cataloging and shelf 
listing of the Library of Congress is followed 


m catalog of 


x is also k 
The library force « 


three assistants 


LEGISLATIVE REFEREN 
terest has centered 
House Committee on Library 
viding for a federal legislative reteren 
eau in the Library of Congress, as given 
the March number. Men ot { 
of international standing expressed opimons 
in support of the bill. Witness« selected 
of their fitness to than 
for their notoriety Mr British 
Ambassador, was the first and ex- 
plained that this was the first tim he had 
attempted to suggest to ical 
gress what it ought to do 
fore it. Other 
Representative Mann, the 
the House, Dr. MeCarthy, 
reference bureau, and Speaker 


because 


speake rs 


EXTENSION WORK. 
The 
Library 

In this 


extension 
Aniela Pora 
work the consent 


} 1 


agers was first obtained, when 1 
supplies furniture and 


letined. The firm 
usually in the dining room, 
5 tor hese 
ing the lunch 

access being give 
preferable for to put its own 
trained workers in charge, who make about 
forty calls during the week. The cit “ulation 
in 1910 for 13 stations was 29,974. It was 
found desirable to purchase books for this 
extension work, supplying the = stations with 
new. clean books There 1s 
exchange, and no two stations 
collection. It is aimed to hay 
on the shelves. The 1 
ever, in some station 
33 per cent. In fact 
been found that 

an actual desire for 
mand for technical 
large. Lectures are 
are taken on tours 
stereopticon view 

a lunch hour to vocal 
tainment has been 
tween the 


the books 
hour, nee av tree 


li has pr ved 


ntinuous 
same 
idwood 


relations he 
owners are most 
is made to the firm, though 
the library worker shi 

the factory rule ind 


cordial 
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the material of all cl ex to 
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YCHOLOGY OF READING 
He wy of reading. FE. W > 
It, p. 11-20 
, but thrice. Good me vl not 
quick perception of 


page and even chapter wholes, that is the first read- 
ing. Second. Profound physiological changes at pu 
berity and adolescence bring the child to the threshold 
of a new world of social relations, and he needs to 
be initiated into them through the widest documents 
of society, the novel. As his interests and sympathics 
expand, his reading expands, but since his interests 
are fitful and changing, his reading is spasmodic and 


varial Finally: Definite interests, studies, needs, 
and duties contront the coming man and woman. 
Each must have all the help he can get to meet the 
struggle of life, subsistence, education, family and 
the stat True it is, the church and school, parent 
and teachers furnish some aid, but the book the 
right ks are storehouses of human experience and 
aspiration, these he may have and hold until they 
deliver to his life, the things he need Finally, if I 
have made myself clear, the one thought I would 
leave with you is that we as librarians have the 
vitally important part in education of teaching the 
xcople to read not only books, but to read through 
to life.” 


MovinG pictures, as a disseminator of edu- 
cation on books for home reading, is being 
presented in a disinterested way bya Madison, 
Wis., theatre owner. Films illustrating the 
story of “Vanity Fair” are followed by a no- 
tice telling that this and other books named 
may be had at the public library. 


“EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS,” v. 2, by President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, contains 
a chapter of special interest to librarians, the 
“Pedagogy of reading: How and what,” pages 
397-402. Librarians will doubtless be more 
interested in the What than in the How, al- 
though both are important. President Hall 
says that “one of the most significant culture 
movements of the last few years in this coun- 
try is the invasion of the library upon the 
school.” In this volume, as in so many of 
his writings, there is the usual cumbersome- 
ness of style and repetition. Nevertheless, the 
book is full of ideas, and the chapter already 
referred to is particularly interesting to all 
who have to do with reading in any way, 
whether as teachers or as librarians. 


WoRKINGMEN’S READING. 

How to reach the workingman. Paul H. 
Neystrom. Wise. Lib. B. D.’11, p. 168-71. 

The two great problems of management are 
the selection of proper literature and getting 
the public to read it. Libraries fail to reach 
the ideal of serving all classes. Workingmen 
do not express any needs or wants. The 
problem is not only to provide suitable litera- 
ture, but what will appeal to this class. They 
must be reached through the pleasure-seeking 
interests, as fiction and handbooks on various 
sports; through his relationship to the city, 
state and nation and duty as a citizen; and 
through his vocational interests. The books 
must be readily accessible, on special shelves, 
not too large or too difficult to read, nor 
too advanced. The library should be open 
when the workingmen are free to come. 
Branches should be provided if distances are 
too great,in school buildings, boarding houses, 
corner grocery or labor hall. The library 
must advertise in newspapers regularly, in- 
terest the children in the work, the pastors, 
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Socialist leaders, and conduct noon-hour meet- 
ings. It must treat the men decently, make 
them feel at home, have smoking rooms, and 
a “floorwalker” to meet every new arrival. 


Liprartcs wishing extra copies of Mr. T. 
W. Koch's “Suggested readings for library 
assistants in the new Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” reprinted from the February number 
of the LisrArRY JOURNAL, can get them free of 
charge by applying to Mr. Oliver McKee, care 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica Co., 34 West 
33d Streei, New York City. 

Fiction aims, according to the late Mr 
George Brimley, the essayist and critic, “to 
make us wiser and larger-hearted; to conduct 
us through a wider range of experience than 
the actual life of each generally permits; to 
make us live in the lives of other types of 
character than our own, or than those of our 
daily acquaintance; to enable us to pass by 
sympathy into other minds and other circum- 
stances, and especially to train the moral na 
ture by sympathy with noble characters and 
noble actions.” 

CHILDREN’S READING. 

Right reading in childhood. Malcolm G 
Wyer. Jowa Lib. Q. O.-D. ’11, p. 177-82. 

Considers that a taste for good reading is 
not to be sought merely as an accomplish- 
ment, but a part of the equipment necessary 
for full and complete living, as filling the 
mind with large thoughts. Childhood read- 
ing of our great men shows that it was not 
wide, but confined to a few great authors, 
and that these were read carefully and 
thoughtfully. The average boy will have t 
be taught what to read, just as he was taught 
how to read. Elementary schools must be 
concerned more with the mechanics of read- 
ing than with teaching what to read. Then 
libraries are to bring children under the jn 
fluence of good reading, and to induce the 
love for it. Careful attention must be given 
to selection, and more emphasis placed on 
the personality, fitness and training of the 
children’s librarian. 


CHILDREN’S READING. 

What makes a juvenile book harmful or 
mediocre? Grace Endicott. Pa. Lib. N. 

"II, p. 30-36. 

Harmful books are those dealing with 
crime and its detection not treated in the right 
way; the successful concealment of crime, 
without emphasis on the fact that results must 
be faced; detective stories in a sensational 
form, in which the motives leading to the 
crime are given; right and wrong, without 
drawing a sharp line between the two; false 
ideals and values in life, as stories giving 
short road to success; humorous stories and 
vulgar jokes. Mediocre books are those not 
good in form or expression or not possessing 
any degree of excellence as to subject matter 
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CHILDREN’S READING. 
Reading for young people. Dr. John 
kine. N. Y. Lib., Ja. p. 39-43. 
Teachers or librarians should give children 
an opportunity to browse. The objection is 
that children may read books too old for 
them. “To withhold books from young peo- 
ple because they may not understand them, 
seems a very ludicrous kind of conceit.” Chil- 
dren can have a full and accurate judgment 
of the reality of life, and can distinguish be- 
tween what is real and what is false without 
mplete understanding. Another objection is 
that children will read that which is not good 
or them. But no book is dangerous unless 
it is vulgar. If a book is beautiful, even if 
to some not illustrating certain ideas of pro- 
priety, young people can safely be trusted. 
hildren approach books first out of curiosity 
for life. If a boy likes dime novels and the 
story of adventure, the librarian should give 
him good dime novels. Critical taste will 
lead gradually to better books. Old books 
attract young people, as of vivid and un- 
sual language. Reading of imaginative his- 
tory should not be deplored. Books of refer- 
ence should not be a daily fare. “The test 
the sort of book to read habitually is 
vhether the book dilates the mind.” Reading 
should educate the imagination. The librarian 
should respect the point of view of the reader. 
Change the library from its present tendency 
o become safe-deposit vaults back to the old 
ideal of the library, large or small, and re- 
ncile that ideal with the card catalog. 
REFERENCE WORK 
Boston Co6rerative INFORMATION BuREAU. 
—The first bulletin of the bureau has just 
been issued, containing the list of officers, 
directors and chiefs of the various divisions, 
arranged according to the Dewey classifica- 
tion; its aims, written by the president; ap- 
preciations, etc. The purpose of the bureau 
was announced in the December Liprary 
JOURNAL. Membership is divided into three 
classes: (1) Cod6perators working with the 
bureau for the maintenance of its usefulness 
entitled to its service, but not to a vote, hold- 
ing of office, or the bulletin; they pay no 
dues; (2) subscribers, paying two dollars per 
year, entitled to vote and the bulletin, but 
cannot hold office; (3) subscribing codpera- 
tors, including the above, with right to hold 
office. Application for membership may be 
made to the secretary-treasurer, G. W. Lee, 
147 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., which will be 
the temporary service headquarters. 


Ers- 


TECHNOLOGICAL TERMS. 

Some technical terms defined for reference 
librarians. Louise B. Krause. Pub. Lib., Ja. 
"12, p. 5-6. 

Special technical departments are only possi- 
ble for a few of the large libraries, and for the 
small public libraries who must answer some 
seemingly minute subject of the technical in- 
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quirer, the writer has undertaken a pila 
tion of technical terms in groups, and gives a 
list of electrical terms in popular use 1 
ways found in general dictionaries 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOL 
Hor Liprary.—The third part of the He 
treasures will be sold during the week of 


2:30 and 8:15 
two vol 
pages. 


April 15-19, at ten sessions at 
.M. The illustrated catalog is in 
Imes, containing 3412 items in 471 

THE MACMILLAN ComMPANy has recently o1 
ganized a library department for the purpose 
cf establishing closer relations with libraries 


throughout the country. This work will be in 
charge of Miss Jean MacKinnon Holt 

Wortp Peace Founpation, 29a Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass. announces that it is 
issuing a title page and table of contents, so 
that its publications, printed in the last two 
years, can easily be collected and bound by 
libraries and others 

MEDIAEVAL MANUSCRIPTS AND JEWELLED 
BOOK COVERS in the possession of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, are on extubi 
tion for the year, and a list of these, with 
explanatory notes covering 134 pages, has 
been issued, including also lists of paleo- 
graphical works and of historical periodicals in 
the hbrary 

LrpRARY BUREAU ANNUAL keEPORT.—The ai 
nual report of the Library Bureau, Boston, 
for the year 1911 shows total assets of $2,471 
619 and a surplus of $23,847, against a deficit 


of $144,590 for the year previous. It is stated 
that the directors expect to resume soon the 
payment of dividends on the preferred stock. 
President Russell reports a volume of busi 
ness largely in excess of that in any past year 
and a closer margin of profit, but that this 
difference is well covered by the increased 
business and reduced expenses. Indebtedness 
to banks has been steadily reduced and cash 
balances are ample. In the work of reorgani 
zation and consolidation, tl t m 
pleted, practically every branch of thi 
has been placed on a paying basis 


SELECTION. 


ugh 


business 


MAGAZINE 


Magazines and morals. Lutie E. Stearn 
Wise, Lib, B. D. 11, p. 172-3. 

With the many magazines on the market, 
choice is difficult. Magazines worthy of be 
ing placed on the library table should have 
a definite value, should contain articles dis 
tinctively worth while, instructive and help 
ful, and have a definite editorial vali It 
ought to be the cleanest, safest thing pub 
lished. Stories which exploit individualism 


and the breaking up of family life should be 


barred. News in magazines should be faith- 
ful and unbiased, uncontrolled by interests 
and commercialism. Every magazine should 


scanned by the librarian to 


be carefully 
and standard 


change in policy 
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SCOPE OF LIBRARY WORK. 

Some factors contributing to the success of 
a public library. James Christison. Lib. 
Assoc. R. D. 11, p. 438-43. 

Considers the modern librarian as a scholar, 
a business man, a teacher, and, above all, an 
organizer and director. The important factors 
toward success are free access to shelves; 
personality of the librarian; closer coépera- 
tion with schools (in Scotland, for instance, 
the Education Act of 1908 has prevented spe- 
ial grants by school boards to library com- 
mittees); extension of library privileges to 
rural readers (in England, the public libraries 
act prevented the loan of books to outside dis- 
tricts and counties); lectures, art exhibits, 
with book lists and bulletins; good will of 
the press; flowers, plants; codperation of the 
people; and cooperation of the church. 


Bennington, lt. The children of Bennington 
have given a fairy play and netted $100 for 
the benefit of their department in the public 
library 

Canonsburg (Pa.) P. The town library, 
after a continuous ARE of more than 32 
years, has been compelled to close its doors 
because of lack of patronage. The four or 
five thousand books accumulated will be sold 
and the money turned over to some local 
charity. 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh—A current 
topics table in the reference room of the 
Homewood Branch has proved popular and 
successful. Each week the periodicals are 
looked over by an assistant for articles of 
especial interest, and small slips of paper are 
fastened to the magazines selected calling at- 
tention to the articles. The table bears a sign, 
Current Topics, and many readers have been 
grateful for having their attention thus called 
to timely articles. 


Grand Rapids Public Library. The value of 
the library to the community was shown in 
an interesting case recently decided in Grand 
Rapids. From the collection of historical ma- 
terial preserved in the library, the govern- 
ment attorney proved that the rapids at Sault 
Ste, Marie had been used by French mission- 
aries for navigation purposes, and from this 
the court based in part its decision divesting 
the power companies of their rights in the 
river. If this decision is sustained, it will be 
worth to the people of the country a sum 
estimated as high as several million dollars. 


Hagerstown, Md., Washington County L. 
By the will of E. W. Mealey the library is 
to receive one-third of the estate, valued at 
$419,000. 

Haverhill Public 
essary to issue tickets of 


Library has found it nec- 
admission to its 


story hours, in order to limit the number of 
children to the capacity of the clubroom. 
These story hours were begun late in rgrt, 
and will be continued several times a month. 
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Jersey City Free Public Library has issued 
another of its interesting pampliets, “Charle. 
Dickens,” of eight pages. 


La Salle (lli.) P. F. W. Mattheisso: 
has donated a fund for maintaining the spe 
cial medical collection started by the library 


about a year ago, which already contain- 
more than 1000 volumes. 
Newark Public Library. There is on ex 


hibition (until April 25) a collection of works 
on applied arts of to-day in Germany, pre- 
pared by the German Museum. This collec 
tion will also be exhibited in other American 
cities. 

N. ¥. Library Association. The association 
is fortunate in having secured Mr. Philande: 
Priestley Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Ed 
ucation, to give an address at the next meet 
ing at Niagara Falls, in September. 


New York P. L. An exhibition, continuing 
until May 31, has been opened in the Print 
Gallery, showing a selection of Japanese prints 
from the Charles Stewart Smith collection 
This collection, which was formed many years 
ago in Japan, and acquired by the late Mr 
Smith while on a visit to that country and 
presented by him to the library, numbers, in- 
cluding surimonos, more than 1700 prints 
The larger prints, to the number of neariy 
one thousand, have recently been arranged 
and cataloged by Mr. Frederick W. Gookin, 
of Chicago. The collection makes a fair 
showing of the smaller prints of the earlier 
artists, chiefly representations of actors; in- 
cludes a considerable number of prints by 
Harunobu; is strong in the number of smaller 
prints by. Kiyonaga, in fine condition; and 
equally strong in the smaller prints of Koriu- 
sai; but most remarkable in the range and 
quality of prints by Utamaro. Indeed, it may 
be doubted if anywhere, except, possibly, in 
Paris, a finer showing of Utamaro’s work can 
be made. A card catalog supplements the 
prints with such fulness of descriptive com- 
ment and information that one may gather 
from this exhibition striking knowledge of 
those phases of life in Japan during the eigh- 
teenth century which gave to the school of 
artists who were designers of the prints the 
title of Ukioye, which may be freely rendered 
as “picturing the passing show.” 


New York State Education Building. 
The dedication of the new building will take 
place at Albany, October 15-17, 1912. Pre- 
liminary announcement is made in order that 
the dates shall not be taken for any other 
important educational function in the coun- 
try, and also that the public officials of New 
York and the leaders of education outside of 
the state may allot their time in October, so 
as to permit of their attendance. It is sug- 

gested that leading institutions, including li- 
estes and museums, as well as universities, 
colleges and schools, of this and other coun- 
tries be represented by delegates. 
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Oweusboro, Ky. The mayor is strongly 
opposing an appropriation of $3000 for the 
support of the Carnegie Library, which has 
been completed about six months, but cannot 
be opened until the funds are provided. One 
of the reasons reported is that no provision 
is made for the admission of negroes to the 
library, though books would be placed at the 
colored school for them. 

Paulding County, Ohio. The County Com- 
missioners have agreed to appropriate not less 
than $5000 a year for a county library. 


Pawlet Public Library. Miss Nelllie M. 

sushee, librarian, maintains two branches and 
supplies thirteen schools with books, doing all 
this from a total of about 1300 books. It is 
open every day in the week to a population 
of 19590: and its last year’s circulation was 
7500. The town gives $200 towards this work. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy Library 
contains about 15,000 volumes, of which only 
two thousand have been classified, accessioned 
and shelf-listed, and four thousand are ready 
for accessioning. The librarian, Miss Kathe- 
rine E. Nagle, Drexel, ’95, has no assistant, 
and is required to help in office work of the 
college. 

Pottsville (Pa.) Free Public Library began 
work, November 9, with 3700 volumes and a 
complete catalog, with a librarian and assist- 
ant m charge, and had a circulation of 15,338 
the first two months. There is no library 
building, but an old store was rented—at one 
time a saloon. Appropriations amount to 
about $3800 yearly from the school board, 
and $10,000 was raised in subscriptions for 
organization 

Rutland (Vt.) Free Library. Miss Lucy D. 
Cheney, librarian, has made arrangements with 
Mrs. P. W ellington Bragg to give a series of 
“story hours,’ one in each of the nine school 
buildings. 

San Juan, P. R., Insular L. In 1903 an 
act of the Legislative Assembly created the 
Insular Library of Porto Rico. The library 
occupies extensive quarters in what is known 
as the “Deputacion Building.” The rooms 
occupied by the library consist of a stack room 
for documents and reports, two rooms occu- 
pied by the circulating department, a reference 
and periodical room, a room containing the 
special collection of Puertorrequefia, which 
is also to be used for the special library of 
the Legislative Assembly, and an extensive 
corridor opening upon the patio of the build- 
ing, which is also used as a general reading 
room. Altogether, some 3000 square feet of 
space are devoted to library purposes. 

Since 1906 appropriations of $1000 a year 
have been made for the purchase of books, 
reviews and newspapers, and the total number 
of volumes contained approximate 15,500 vol- 
umes, 10,000 of general interest and 5500 are 
reports and government documents. Expendi- 
tures for the past year were $4799.46; salaries 
2397.34: books, etc, $718.24. 
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A card dictionary catalog is in preparation, 
and it is proposed to make a union catalog of 
all other collections open to the public or 
members of professions in the city, including 
the municipal and court libraries. 


Toronto Public Library. The plans recent- 
ly approved for the Dovercourt branch pro- 
vide for a structure one story in height, with 
wings extending back from each end to form 
with the rear fence a garden, in which, 
“amidst trickling fountain and singing birds, 
the readers will sit ‘neath shady leafage and 
while happy hours away.” 


ENGLISH 
Petersborough Cathedral Library With 
the arrest of a book thief by the London 


police, came to light the loss of no fewer than 
217 historic books and manuscripts stolen 
from the library during the years 1904 to 1909. 
Only six highly placed persons in the minster 
precincts have the keys to the library, and 
the doors are always kept locked. One of the 
rarest books which disappeared has now been 
discovered in J, Pierpont Morgan’s collection, 
and it is said the sum paid for it was in 
four figures, sterling. Another copy went to 
another American millionaire for over $5000. 


FOREIGN 


Royal Library of Berlin. Under the title, 
“Mitteilungen aus der Koniglichen Bibliothek, ' 


published by the administration, have been 
reprinted the letters of Frederick the Great 
to N. C. Thierot, through Weidmannsche 


Buchhandlung, Berlin, at 3 marks. These are 
contained in the library, and were a contribu- 
tion to the celebration of the two- hundredth 
annive tsary of his birth. These “Mitteil- 
ungen” are intended to bring to light the val- 
uable collections of manuscripts, etc., con- 
tained in the library. 


Leipsig. An international book and graphic 
exposition is to be held during 1914, and a 
special division for libraries is planned. 


Dibrarians 


Amerose, Miss Lodilla, has been appointed 
librarian and curator of the new New Orleans 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
Tulane University. 

Fartey, Caroline A., librarian of Radcliffe 
College from 1892 to 1908, died at her home 
in Cambridge, Mass., March 14, 1912, in her 
65th year. 

Jounson, Miss Mary Hannah, librarian, 
Carnegie Library, of Nashville, Tenn. and 
honorary president of the Tennesee Library 
Association, is to be married to Dr. Philander 
Priestly Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, on April 23, 1912, at Christ 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mumrorp, Rosalie, B.L.S., Albany, has been 
appointed to take charge of the new open 
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shelf room of the Detroit Public Library. 
Miss Mumford’s home is in Detroit, and she 
was an assistant in this library for several 
year before going to library school. Since 
graduation she has been employed mainly in 
the Louisville Public Library. 

No.an, Dr. Edward J., librarian and record- 
ing secretary of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia, has been arduously at work 
in connection with the hundredth anniversary 
of the Academy, which was celebrated in 
March. The year marks his fiftieth in library 
work, for in 1862, when a boy of sixteen, he 
made his first book entry in the same library. 
Although re-elected annually, it has never oc- 
curred to members of the board during the 
many years of his librarianship to propose a 
name in opposition, even though that were 
done as a mere formality. Dr. Nolan is num- 
ber six in the A. L. A. register, and was in 
attendance at the first conference of 1876. 


RINEHART, Ida Lacy, has been elected li- 
brarian of the Carnegie Library, of Alliance, 
Ohio. 

Stevens, Anna Mae, for ten years a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Carnegie Library, of 
Atlanta, Ga., resigned her position in the li- 
brary on February 1, ‘and was married on 
February 20 to Dr. Hubert Baxter, of Ash- 
burn, Ga. 

Watson, William R., librarian of the San 
Francisco Public Library, severed his connec- 
tion with that institution March 1. His ad- 
dress for spring and summer will be 103 Maple 
avenue, Northfield, Minn. 

Yust, William F., retires April 1 from his 
post in the Louisville Public Library, and it is 
announced from Rochester, N. Y., has been 
named librarian by the trustees of the Roches- 
ter Public Library. Mr. Yust has accepted 
and is to take charge April 20. 


Library Reports 


Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt F. L. Ber- 
nard C, Steiner, Ibn. (26th rpt—year 1911.) 
Total volumes 288,255. Staff: 110 officers and 
employes. Circulation 692.286. In the reading 
reoms 94,071 books and 207,511 magazines were 
used. There are now 39,586 borrowers’ cards 
outstanding. New registrations 9056. 17,166 
books were accessioned; of these 830 were 
bound magazines and periodicals, 836 were 
donations, and 15,500 were purchased at an 
average cost of $1.02% per volume. Books 
mended 72,682; sewed 4606; bound in library 
423; bound by outside binders 918; rebound 
by outside binders 6565. Expenditures $81,- 
246.51 (salaries $41,641.64; light $2901.03; 
coal $2790.40; books $15,906.38; periodicals 


$2057.92; binding $3907.84). 
A new branch was opened in December, 


and a lot for branch No. 16 donated. 


Mary Sawyer, Ibn. 
Ac- 


Belmont (Mass.) P. L. 
(30th rpt—year ending Dec. 31, 1911.) 
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cessions by purchase 420; total 14,215. Total 
circulation 24,737, a gain of 1415 over last 
year (fiction 54 per cent.). Borrowers 2239 
Receipts $3484.94; expenditures $3483.88 (sala- 
ries $1858.46; books and periodicals $670.59: 
coal $263.47). Unlimited number of books 
may be borrowed at one time, except in fic 
tion. This has caused no inconvenience. Re 
turn post cards were sent out to patrons on 
which they might ask for regular news oi 
accessions. The few returns, however, showed 
little desire for a regular bulletin, so that th: 
library will not publish one. 

(N. Y.) P. L. William F 
(Rpt—year ending Dec. . 
2872; number of volumes 


Binghamton 
Seward, Ibn. 
1911.) Accessions 2872; 
in library 27,427. The total issue was 156,900 
Of this total issue of books 45,158 were non 
fiction, an increase of 3000 over the preceding 
year, Reading room attendance 43,817. Num 
ber of registered borrowers 3953: total num 
ber 11,917. Receipts $11,464.55; expenditures 


$11,618.08 (new books $2376.64: salaric 
$5815.58; bindings $581.77; light and heat 
$568.60). 

Boston (Mass.) Athenaum. C. K. Boltor 


Ibn. (Rpt—year 1911.) Accessions 5963 vol 
umes, 3499 by purchase, 446 gift, 392 binding 
periodicals, and 1626 birding pamphlets. To- 
tal in library 249,753. Accessions 608 photo- 
graphs, engravings and maps. _ Circulation 
37,986. Income from assessment and fines 
$7146.95. 1553 volumes were repaired at a cost 
of $450.83 in wages and materials, an averag: 
of twenty-nine cents per volume. 

The library of King’s Chapel, of 213 ancient 
books, which was begun in 1608, when chest 
of books were sent from England for the 
education of the colonial clergy, has now come 
into full possession of the Athenzum. The 
library correspondence has been arranged in 
scrapbooks chronologically, beginning with 
1807. The Athenzum building is considered 
unsafe, both as to weight on the floors and 
as to fire. 


Boston, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology L. Robert P. Bigelow, Ibn. (Rpt- 
year ending June 30, 1911.) The present sta 
tistics cover nine months only because of a 
change in the fiscal year. Accessions, by 
purchase, 792; by binding, 1002: by gift, 777: 
pamphlets, maps, 1303, 2080. Total 92,148 
volumes, 25,875 pamphlets and maps. For 
the purchase of books $2343.45 was spent; 
binding $1785.92; subscriptions $1849.13. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) P. L. Walter L. Brown, 
Ibn. (15th rpt—year 1911.) Accessions 16,- 
336 (by purchase 38.883: by gift 1409). Total 
number of books in library and_ branches 
300,512; pamphlets 31,144. Total number of 
borrowers 78,360, and 40,423 pupils enrolled 
in classroom libraries. Circulation 1,463,315. 
The circulation in the children’s room shows 
a decrease of 2043; total 116,574; children reg 
istered outside of the schools 10,620. During 
the year 28,246 books and 26,808 pamphlets 
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have been bound. Receipts $121,117.05; ex- 
penditures $117,303.54 (books $28,139.69; sal- 
aries $49,608.87; light $2847.40; fuel, $2071.61 ; 
binding $10,856.64). “While every department 
in the main library has shown a falling off 
in the number of books circulated, the total 
is still the largest number of books that is 
sent out from any library building in the coun- 
try.” However, this is not set forth as a cause 
for pride, as readers must travel far to get 
books, and branches are urged. <A_ small 
branch was opened early in 1911, with only 
3099 volumes, and had a circulation of 80,670 
A map showing borrower distribution is given. 


Chicago, Ill., Newberry L. W. N. C. Carl- 
ton, Ibn. (Rpt.—year 1911.) \ccessions 
12,294 books and 2346 pamphlets; total in 
library 276,521. Readers reached 75,477. To- 
tal issue of publications 107,079. 

The entries in the general accession records 
were made a basis for the inventory of all 
publications in the library. Twenty-three 
volumes were loaned to other institutions. The 
catalog department prepared 11,482 cards, and 
is making a duplicate set of cards for the new 
Public Author Catalog, now in process of 
compilation, 2165 new titles having been add- 
ed during 1911. L. C. cards were secured for 
25 per cent. of the new titles, cataloged be- 
tween April and December. 250 titles of re- 
cent acquisition were sent to the Library of 
Congress and printed. The cost of printed 
cards secured from Washington primarily for 
the new catalog was $715.26 for i910 and 
$584.19 for 1911. Number of entries made by 
the classification department was 20,580. Pa- 
per labels on the back of books were discarded 
and the location mark gilded. Only the best 
Turkey and German morocco and English im- 
perial cloth is used in the binding department. 


Elisabeth (N. J.) P. L. C. A. George, 
Ibn. (3d rpt.—year ending Nov. 30, I9II.) 
Accessions 6244; total number of volumes 
31,088. Circulation 168,294. Total cost of 
books purchased $4,864.88. Receipts $40,836.89; 
expenditures $40,786.89 (salaries $8070.78; 
light and heat, $362.25; books, periodicals and 
bindings $6836.48). 

On October 28, the corner-stone of the new 
library building was laid with appropriate 
exercises, and it is expected that it will be 
completed during 1912. 


Portland (Ore.) L. Assoc. Mary F. Isom, 
Ibn. (48th rpt—year ending Oct. 31, 1911.) 
Total volumes 116,986. Borrowers 42,914. 
Circulation in central library 371,568, with 
branches 787,772. Accessions 21,355. The 
branch library service is noted as inadequate, 
but $105,000 has been donated by Mr. Carnegie 
for three new buildings A new central build- 
ing has been planned, the old plot having been 
sold and a whole block bought. The amount 
available for the building through a tax levy 
of 1%4 mills will be approximately $400,000, 
and $50,000 for stacks and furnishings. Dur- 
ing the year the East Portland Branch was 
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lost The work 
with schools is on a broad basis. Teachers may 
take additional volumes to those of the class 
room libraries of 50 books. High school stu 
dent classes are conducted by the reference 
librarian, grade pupils taught by the children’s 
brarian, and teachers by hool librarian 
Branch librarians are in charge of the school 
work in their districts, under direction of the 
school librarian. High school librarians have 
been appointed under the supervision of the 
school department, with headquarters at the 


nearest branch, where their time is spent after 
school hours, In November fines were reduced 
from five cents to two cents per day, and 


though more books were kept overtime the 
change was appreciated, and the good feeling 
produced more than compensates tor the add 
ed labor and expense. Re-registration is now 
required only after five years, instead of two 


FOREIG. 

Bergen (Norway) P. 1 \rne Kildal, Ibn 
(Rpt.—r1o11.) On 277 work days in 
125,259 books were circulated, an increase 
of almost 23,000 over !910, 82, being 
fiction and 42,264 other literature. New 


registration 2207. Loss of books was 90 from 
the iall of 1909 to summer of 1911, of which 
63 were fiction. A new branch was opened 
in October, 1911, with 60 volumes as a Start. 
During the last three months of 1911, the cir- 
culation amounted to 751. Complaint is noted 
that the library cannot give adequate informa- 
tion on questions asked by the public, lack 
of funds preventing employment of an assist 

ant for that purpose. The report gives a 
classified outline of 435 books borrowed on 
one day. Foreign authors include Ainsworth, 
\lexander, Benson, Caine, Corelli, Dickens, 
Galsworthy, Hewlett, Hutton, Kipling, Mar- 
ryat, Savage, Southworth, Thackeray. Mar 

Twain, Wells, and Williamson, out of a cir- 
culation of 32 foreign works. Children’s books 
are sent to the public schools, and are placed 
in charge of the teachers, since I9gII pupils 
in the higher grades being permitted to take 
books home. In one school a case of 140 
volumes had a circulation in three months of 
1261. The library has not been provided with 
a children’s room. Books are sent out to 
nearby counties in charge of the local off 

cials, the demand being greater than the small 
book stock can supply. Only five references 
are necessary as guarantee in order to send 
a case, which is rented for a period of four 
months, with privilege of renewal of two 
months, at a cost of two crowns a month. 
Inventory of books on July 7, 1911, showed 
107,084 volumes, 16,398 pamphlets, making this 
the largest public library in the country and 
the third largest library as such. The library 
classified and cataloged on U. S. lines 5025 
volumes, making a total of 13,000 volumes 
under the new system. Open shelf section is 
ready, and the books are listed; these are to 
be printed. A summer course was given in 
library work from July 7 to 15, with an at 
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tendance of 18. There was a meeting of seven 
librarians of the various libraries in the city 
on May 11, 1911, at which like systems of 
classification and cataloging were advocated, 
as also cooperation in book buying to prevent 
duplication. Another meeting was held on 
December 8, and reduction in bookbinding 
rates was suggested,as work done out of the 
city was done more cheaply, though it was 
desirable to patronize home industries. This 
request was signed by thirteen librarians, It 
was thought that much time and labor could 
be saved if some central institution should 
make a specialty of printing library cards, and 
a request was made to the University Library 
to commence the printing for sale to other 
libraries of books contained in that library. 
The desirability of a local library association 
was discussed. The income of the library for 
1911 was 8559.86 kr. ($2311). Fines amounted 
to 1325.03 kr. Eleven persons are on the 
library staff. 


Bibliograpby and Cataloging 


\cricuLture. Virginia State Library. Bulle- 
tin, April-Oct., 1911. Finding list of the 
books in agriculture; comp. under the direc- 
tion of Earl G. Swem. Richmond, Va., Vir- 
ginia State Lib., "11. 72 p. O. pap. 


ArcHagoLocy. Volk, Ernest. Archeology of 


the Delaware Valley. Cambridge, Mass., 

Peabody Museum, ‘11. 164258 p. (4 p. 

bibl.) il, pls. maps, 8°, $3.50; pap., $3. 
Avutuorsuip. Fansler, Harriott Ely. Types 


of prose narratives; a text-book for the 
story writer. Chic., Row, Peterson & Co., 
"Il. c, 264672 p. (13 p. bibl.) 16°, $1.50. 

BANKS AND BANKING. White, Horace. Money 
and banking; rev. and continued to the year 
tg1t. 4th ed. Bost., Ginn. c. ’95-"11. 14+ 
491 p. (5 p. bibl.) D. $1.50. 

Biste stupy. Seisenberger, Michael. Practi- 
cal handbook for the study of the Bible and 
of Bible literature; including Biblical geog- 
raphy, antiquities, introd. to the Old and 
New Testament, and hermeneutics; tr. from 
the 6th German ed. by A. M. Buchanan and 
ed. by the Rev. T. J. Gerrard. N. Y., J. F. 
Wagner, [9 Barclay St.,] ‘11. c. 124491 p. 
(4 p. bibl.) maps, 8°, $2 

Books AND READING. Ontario Library Assoc. 
A selected list of books recommended by the 
Ontario Library Association for purchase by 
the public libraries of this province. On- 


tario, Can., Dept. of Education, ’11. 21 p. 
8°, pap. 
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Botany. Lloyd Library. Bibliographical con- 
tributions from the Lloyd Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. No. 5, Jan. 12: bibliography re- 
lating to the flora of Germany, embracing 
Botanical Section O. of the Lloyd Library 
Cincinnati, O., Lloyd Lib., 3090 W. Court 
St. 262 p. 8°, pap. 

At present this library contains 36,011 vol 
umes devoted almost exclusively to Botany, 
Materia medica, and Pharmacy, with a sectior 
of Eclectic medicine. 

CaTHoLic AUTHORS. St. Louis Public Library 
Catalogue of books by Catholic writers in 
the St. Louis Public Library, including 
works in English and in foreign languages: 
comp. and pub. under the auspices of Mar 
quette Council, No. 606, Knights of Colum 
bus. St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Pub. Lib 
[Herder], ’11. 71 p. 8°, toc. 

Chicago School of Civics and Phi 
lanthropy. Dept. of Social Investigation 
Russell Sage Foundation. Finding employ 
ment for children who leave the grade school: 
to go to work; Rept. of the Woman’s Club 
and others. Chic., Chic. School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, ‘11. 56 p. (4 p. bibl.) Q 
pap., 25 c. 

— Sage (Russell) Foundation. Dept. of 
Child Hygiene. Activities and publications 
N. Y., Russell Sage Foundation, ‘11. 16 p 
O. pap., gratis. 

CHILDREN’S READING. Newark (N. J.) F. P. L 
Books for boys and girls in the Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. J.; books arranged al 
phabetically by authors, pages 4 to 40; books 
arranged by subjects, 41 to 66. N. J., New 
ark P. L, ’12. 66 p. 12°, pap. 

This list is the result of several years’ care- 
ful consideration of the best reading for chil 
dren; for recreation; for education in the re 
stricted sense of reading supplementary to 
school work; and for education in the broad 
sense of reading for general culture. Tl« 
books do not comprise a perfect or complete 
library of books for children. Some of the 
titles represent their subject inadequately, but 
are kept in default of better because without 
them the list would seem ill-balanced. 

Salem, Mass., P. L. Bulletin. 
Feb., 1912. Special reading list on educa- 
tion: general and miscellaneous. 8 p. 

—— United States. Bureau of Education. Li- 
brary circular no. 2, Feb. 15, ‘12. Monthly 
record of current educational publications ; 
comp. under the direction of John D. Wol- 


CHILDREN. 


EDUCATION. 
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Wash., Gov. Pr. Off., 


cott, acting librarian 
"12. 12 p. 8°, pap. 

E.ections. Meyer, Hermann H. Bernard. Se- 
lect list of references on the 
Indianapolis, J. A. Lapp, ’11. 4 p. 1o ¢ 


short ballot 


“MPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. Library of Congress. 
Select list of references on employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation; comp. 
under the direction of Hermann H. B. 
Meyer, chief bibliographer. Wash., Gov. Pr. 
Off., "11. 196 p. Q. pap., 25 c. 

=NGLAND. Nightingale, B. The ejected of 
1662 in Cumberland and Westmoreland; 
their predecessors and successors. In 2 v. 
N. Y., [Longmans,] ’11. 24+777; 781-1490 p. 
(8 p. bibl.) O. (Publications of the Univ. 
of Manchester, Historical ser.) $9 n. 


NGLAND. Norwich, Eng. P. L. Readers’ 

Guide, January, 1912, and March, 1912. Clas- 

sitied catalogues of works of history, geog- 

and travel contained in the lending 
37 p. 8°, pap. 

Root-KNnor. Bessey, Ernst Athearn. Root- 
knot and its control. Wash., Gov. Pr. Off., 
‘tt, 86 p. (6 p. bibl.) 8°, (U. S., Dept. of 
Agriculture, Bu, of Plant Industry bull.) 

Science. Virginia State Library. Bulletin, 

April-Oct., t911. Finding list of the books 

in science; comp. under the direction of Earl 

G. Swem. Richmond, Va., Virginia State L., 

"11. 132 p. O. pap. 


raphy 
library 


SHIPPING SUBSIDIES. 
Reference Dept. 
raphy, Je., 1911. 
7 Pp. pap. 

SociaL science. Forbush, W. Byron. The 
coming generation. N. Y., Appleton, ’12. c. 
19+ 402 p. (4 p. bibl.) D. (Social betterment 
ser.; ed. by Shailer Mathews.) $1.50 n. 


University of Illinois L. 
Shipping subsidies bibliog- 
Urbana, Ill, Univ. of IIL 


Soctatism. Cross, Ira B. The essentials of 


Socialism. N. Y., Macmillan, ‘12. c. 9+ 
152 p. (21 p. bibl.) S. $1 n. 

So_piers. Baker, Mary Ellen. Bibliography 
of lists of New England soldiers. Bost., 


New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
"11. 56 p. 8°, $2. 

SPANISH LANGUAGE. Grand Rapids ( Mich.) 
P. L. Bulletin, January, 1912, contains a 
list of Spanish books useful to beginners. 

TEACHERS AND TEACHING. New York Public 
Library. Circulation Dept. Recent books 


of interest to teachers. no. t1, Jan., 1912. 
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TecHNoLoGy. Virginia State Library. Audletin, 
April-July, 1911 
technology; comp. 
karl G. 
State Lib., ‘11. 


Finding list of the books im 
under the 

Richmond, 

45 p. O. pap 


direction of 
Swem. Va., Virginia 
Unitep States. 

Griffin, Grace Gardner. Writings on Amer 
of books and 


ican history; a_ bibliography 
articles on United States and Canadian his 
tory published during the year tgog, with 


some memoranda on other portions of Amer 

ica, Wash., D. C., American Historical Assn, 

‘11, ['12] 227 p. 8°, cl 
This is a reprint from the annual report of 

the American Historical Association for 1909, 

pages 491-792. A like list is to appear each 

year in the annual report of the Association, and 
previous volumes from 1902 can be obtained 
from the secretary of the Association. The bib 
liography includes all books and articles, how 
ever brief, of value to the history of the 

United States and of British North America 

With respect to the regions lying south of the 

continental United States and Pacific islands, 

the intention has been to include all writings 
published in the United States or Europe; 
but the product, not relating to the United 

States, of South America, is not noted. New 

editions have not been included. A topical 

arrangement has been followed. There is a 

special index to serve as an alphabetical guide 

to the material, preceding the general index 

Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Monthly bulletin of the library, December, 
I9tt. v. 2, no. 12. Wash, Gov. Pr. Off 
26 p. pap. 

University oF Wisconsin. Check list of pub 
lications of the University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis., Univ, of Wis., ’I1. 16 p. D 
pap. 

VocaATIONAL EDUCATION. Chicago P. L. Book 
Bulletin, March, 1912. Bibliography of books 
on vocational and industrial education and 
vocational guidance. 3 p. 

VoyAGES AND TRAVELS. New York Education 
Dept. Bulletin, Nov. 1, 1911. No. 506, Lan 
tern slides, geography and travel (except 
United States and its possessions). Albany, 
N. Y., Educ. Dept., ’11. 96 p. pap. 

Wasuincton, George. Riverside, Cal., P. L 
Bulletin 27. George Washington, 1732-1790; 
a bibliography. 3 p. 

Wisconsin. Civit War. Bradley, I. S., comp 
Bibliography of Wisconsin’s participation in 
the war between the states; based upon ma 
terial in the Wisconsin Historical Library 
Madison, Wis., Wisconsin History Commis 
sion, ‘11. 32 p. 8°. Index 
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Della Thompson, and Pet- 
tinger, Eliz. Evans. Mothers’ and teachers’ 
club booklet. Cooperstown, N. Y., Arthur 
H. Crist Co., "11. 102 p, (13 p. bibl.) obl. 16°, 
25c¢ 


Woman. Lutes, 


IMPORTANT SALES CATALOGS. 

Baer, Joseph, & Co. Alexander v. Humboldt, 
Katalog einer Sammlung seiner Werke, Por- 
trats, Schriften iiber ihn. Frankfort a. Main. 
(24 p., no. 601.) 

—— Spinoza, Katalog einer Sammlung seiner 
Werke, der Schriften seiner Anhanger und 
Schuler und der Literatur iiber ihn. Frank- 
fort a. Main. (80 p., no. 508.) 

—— Periodica. Frankfort a.Main. 
509, 1716 titles.) 


Communications 


(145 p. no. 


Marcu 18, 1912. 
Editor Library Journal: 

My attention has been called to a sen- 
tence in the paper on “Library associations 
and library meetings,” by Mr. Fraok P. 
Hill, in the Liprary jourNAL for October, 
1911, in which he states that there are two 
state clubs in Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Library Club was formed 
as a state association, but the meetings were 
held in and near Philadelphia, and it became 
a local club. 

To meet the needs of the rest of the state, 
the Keystone State Library Association was 
formed, and the Pennsylvania Library Club 
has since been a purely local organization. 

| am thoroughly in sympathy with the spirit 
of Mr. Hill's article, and think that there are 
too many meetings and too many associations 
of librarians. It might be better for the libra- 
rians if three weeks were given to the meet- 
ings of the A. L. A. and allied organizations, 
and permit the rest of the year to be used for 
library work on the inside. 

The only privilege which the Pennsylvania 
Library Club exercises as a state organization 
is the arrangement of the Atlantic City meet- 
ing in connection with the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association. This has been continued 
because the Atlantic City meeting was organ- 
ized by the officers of these two associations. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas L. Montcomery, 
State Librarian. 
Editor Library Journal: 

I AM now engaged, along with two other 
officials of the Photographic Survey and Rec- 
ord of Surrey, in preparing a book dealing 


with the general subject of photographic sur- 
vey work. 

The value of the photographic print in re- 
cording the architecture, antiquities, popular 
life, customs and natural history of a town 
or district is only now beginning to be gen- 
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erally recognized. In England there are al- 
ready a number of town and county societies 
carrying on work of this kind. In a number 
of cases these societies have recognized that 
the local public library is the best place in 
which to house their collections. In the case 
of the Survey and Record of Surrey, we have 
stored in the Croydon public libraries a co! 
lection which has now reached a total of 
about 5000 prints and 1000 lantern slides, 
which illustrate every department of county 
history, scenery, and so forth 

We are anxious in our forthcoming boo! 
which we hope may widely extend the moy 
ment for photographic record, to state what 
has actually been done in this direction 
other parts of the world. 

I shall be extremly grateful if any of th 
readers of the Liprary JOURNAL can send me 
any information as to what is being done 
America, either by means of societies or 
a more private way, to make 
graphs of this kind. 

The points upon which information is pa: 
ticularly desired are the following: (1) Date 
of founding of society; (2) secretary's name 
and address; (3) number of prints in colle 
tion; (4) number of lantern slides; (5) main 
subjects represented; (6) how stored, albums, 
boxes, drawers, vertical file; (7) where stored, 
public library, museum, or other place; (8) 
is collection accessible to public; if so, unde: 
what conditions; (9) how is collection ar 
ranged; if classified, any notes showing na- 
ture, detail, and extent of the classification 
would be highly valued; (10) is there any 
catalog or index; if so, of what kind; (1!) 
method of mounting, dry or wet; (12) size 
of mounts, and material, whether paper or 
card. 

Copies of rules, reports, labels and any 
other printed matter would be extremely use 
ful. 

I need hardly 
will be made of all 
material sent. 


and store phot 


igment 
nd 


say that due acknow!le 
information given 


Faithfully yours. 
L. STANLEY JAst, 
Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libranes; H 
orary Curator, Photographic Survey and Record 
of Surrey. 
Editor Library Journal: 

Str: Can any reader of the Liprary jour 
NAL locate in print “The beggars’ and va 
grants’ litany”? 

Very truly yours, 
Joun B. Katser, University of Illinois 


Library Calendar 


APRIL 


A. Conference, Ottawa 


1-7. L. A. U.K. Confe rence, Liverpool 
S. 23-28. N.Y. L.A. “Library week,” Niagara 
Fails 
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Springfield City Library 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HILLER C. WELLMAN, Librarian EDWARD L. TILTON, Architect 
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View showing two-tier standard stack in basement. 
Capacity about 22,000 lineal feet of shelving. 
Open construction throughout affording a minimum obstruction tothe thorough distribution 
of light and air. 
The only sanitary stack as there are no inaccessible space wasting hollow spaces to cateh 
dirt and harbor vermin. 
Strong, compact, convenient, shelves instantly adjustable 
Low cost in spite of high quality, due to enormous production under modern principles of 
scientific management. 


THE SNEAD & CO., IRON WORKS 
Founded 1850 JERSEV CITY, N. J. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


JOURN 


SELECTIONS FROM PUBLISHERS’ LISTS 


DON’T FORGET 


When Ordering Juvenile Books 


Lippincott’s Standard Juveniles 
Andersen's Fairy Tales 


With 180 illustrations by //elen Stratton 
Octavo. Decorated cioth, $1 


Grimm's Fairy Tales 


A new translation by Mrs. Edgar Lucas 


With illustrations by Arthur Aackham 


Octave Decorated cloth, $1 


Norse Fairy Tales 


Selected and adapted by Sir George Webb 
Dasent Profusely illustrated Large 


square 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 


Opper's Mother Goose 


With aso pictures by F. Opper. The best 
selling Mother Goose published. Large &v 
Decorated cloth, $1.2 


The Macdonald Juvenile Classics 


With colored illustrations by Maria L. Air. 
The Princess and the Goblin 
The Princess and Curdie 
At the Back of the North Wind 


Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 per vol. 


The “Quida” Juvenile Classics 


UNIFORM WITH THE MACDONALD 
BOOKS With colored illustrations by 
Varia L. Airk 

A Dog of Flanders 

Bimbi: Stories for Children 
Octavo, Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 per vol 


Juvenile Classics 


UNIFORM WITH THE MACDONALD 


BOOKS 
Mopsa, the Fairy—by Jean Ingelow 
With coloredillustrations by Varira 
Swiss Family Robinson—Edited by 
(,, E. Mitton Vith sllustrations in color 
Fairy Tales —-Withcolored 
illustration by Marra 


Chronicles of Fairy Land—by Fergus 
Hume With colored illustrations by Marsa 
Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, $1 
per volume 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PUBLISHERS 


Supplementary Readers 


By Mapor A. 


Steries ot Mother Goose Village. 


By ANDPERSEN-HENDERSON 


Andersen's Best Fairy Tales. -. 45 
By KATHERINE E. Dori 

The Tree-Dwellers. (on: - 

The Early Cave-Men,. 45 

The Later Cave-Men. . 45 
By ROBERT Lovis STEVENSON 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. 50 
By MARY SMITH 

Eskimo Stories. 40 


By WILHELMINA MILLER 


| for Little Readers. 


By CRAIK-WASHBURNI 
The Adventures of a l, 


By JENNIE HALt 

Viking Tales. crowing. 35 
By MARY KATHERINE JUDD 

Classic Myths. |.ine drawings....... 35 
By MARION FostTeER WASHBURNE 

Old Fashioned Fairy Tales. \)''- A5 
By MARGARET BLANCHE PUMPHREY 

Pilgrim Stories. driwing- 45 
By Dre LA RAMER-SWART 

A Dog of Flanders. driwings..... 25 


By TERESA PIERCE WILLISTON 


By RUSKIN-BATES 
King of the Golden River...... 
By JENNI HALt 


By C. Brooks 
The Story of Cotton, .75 
By WILLIAM H. 


Stories Line drawings 


By Esse V. HATHAWAY 


Napoleon, the Little Corsican. 


By CLARENCE Moores WEED 


Bird Life Stories. Books |. and 1 
teautiful color plates. Each............. 


Ry ScoTT-BARBOUR 


By CHAUCER-BATES 


The Canterbury | draw 
40 


Rand, McNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


THE SECRET CARDEN 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, author of 


} } 


An ideal book for cl 
outdoor atmosphere, and the 
Burnett's best work 


ANIMAL SECRETS TOLD 


fuil-pa wstrat from p 


nidren—interesting story 


ae 7 fra 
Highly recommended by t Burroughs and 
school authorities lells rea for curious 
structure of animals. 
ty Vary VacGregor ustrat 
, fh dar 
Uniform with “An Island Story,” et Tells 
history of France in a way highly interesting to 
childrer 
DICK AMONC THE SEMI- 
By A.W mock, author of * Dick , 
and “Dick imone the 
With frations Jrom photoeraphs hy Julian 
Cloth, postpa 


An interesting story of adventure in Florida 
full of accurate nature information 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


announcing 


Books for 


beg 


dress we 


to offer our 


Libraries 


and magazines at discounts of 50 to 
of stock 


stock of 25,000 


books 


vols. of 


60 per cent. Partial lists 


on hand will be sent on application, 
Every month we have an order 
for replacements from one prominent 
and 300 
We will 


be glad to render a similar service to 


library for between 200 


volumes, at reduced prices. 


other libraries. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 
31 West 15th Street, New York 
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Continuéa 


Fascinating Tales of 
Adventure for Boys 


The 


Young Mineralogist 
Series 


By E. J. HOUSTON 


TORIES are told of the life 
and adventures of a lad who 

has inherited, both from father and 
grandfather, a fondness for miner 
alogy as well as that wider subject, 
physical geography. The 
are laid in different parts of the 
United States; for the author be- 
lieves that boys of America should 


scenes 


become especially interested in the 


physical features of their own 


country. 


Volume I 


A CHIP of the OLD BLOCK 


Volume Il 


THE LAND OF DROUGHT 


Volume Ill 


THE JAWS OF DEATH 


Volume IV 


THE YELLOW MAGNET 


Fully ttustrated 
Price, per copy, $1.25 


The Griffith and Rowland Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA 
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Excellent Books for the 
Children’s Department 


ALL ABOUT AIRSHIPS 


SiM™M 


ALL ABOUT RAILWAYS 

B S. \ 
il t It 


STORIES OF KING ARTHUR 
\. I Vit 

tes | \ \ 

Rave t 


THE GREEK 
Dranslate 


Wit 


HEROES 


FAIRY TALES OLD AND WEW 
\\ t nt ; 
Ix 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
B ( \ 


\ 


JAPAN 


I) 


THE EASTERN WONDERLAND 
\ \ 


CURIOSITY LAND FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ts O 
lhines By Tam \. 
int t nd wt fascmat 
it 1 be 
nee so entert 1 i 
this book. There a 
a frontispiece in color. Clot 


Grimm's FAIRY TALES 


A standard edition « Grimm's Tales in 
beautifully clear type and charmingly il 
lustrated tt t R. M 
Twelve of the illustrat re 1 $s 
net 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUI 


CASSELL & COMPANY 


Founded 1545 


43-45 East 19th Street, 


New York 


Books for Boys 


HOW IT FLIES 
or, The Conquest of the Air 
By RICHARD FEREIS, B.S., C.F. 


The most complete book Aviation, 
with over 150 illustrations 


on 


*‘Animportantand decidedly 
ot the long story of man’s endea 
inventtons by which he has succes 
simple inguage and suitable picture Huw 
Fhes, or The Conquest of the Air,’ by R 
Ferris 

**The book teems with interest for « 


nerat wi 
ranche 


especially for the younger pe 
for engineering in any ofits many 


7 


Price, $1.20 net 


HOW IT WORKS 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 


Author of “The Romance f Medern In 
“The Romance of Mining, te 
It deals in simple ge W s 
tricity, Light, Heat,* Hydr 


ar wit tine 


i2mo, cloth, $1.20 net 


HOW IT IS MADE 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 
How It Works,” “Romance of M 


Author of 


i from the raw materials 


1i2mo, cloth, $1.20 net 


HOW IT IS DONE 
or, Victories of the Engineer 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 


Author of * How It Works,’ How It Is Made,” et: 


Describing in simple language how the great 


engineering achievements in ail parts of the world 
have been accomplished 


12mo, cloth, $1.20 net 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Ower a Century 


381 Fourth Ave. (Cor. 5.) New York 
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Oxford University Press, American Branch 
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The Law of Copyright 


By GEORGE SruantT M.A 
rhe 
“ h the Copyright Act me 
The Acts of the Apostles 
A Commentary for English Readers. Ky W 
M. FURNEAUN Seo Hh, F200 


Deloney’s Works 
Edited from the Earliest Extant Editions and 
Broadsides, with an Introduction and Notes by 
() MANN Sro, canras ithe the 
cloth, qilt top 


The Full Recognition of Japan 


Being a detailed account of the economic prog 
ress of the Japanese Empire to 111 By 
RoBeERT PL PORTER Vedinum Seo, with seven 


colored mop 


A Year of Japanese Epigrams 


Translated and compiled by W. N. Porter 
Illustrated by Kazunori Ishibashi. Crown Sro, 
cloth, &2.40 


A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon 
Ry \ A 


> 


Historical Portraits 1600-1700 


The Lives by H. BO amd 
LETOCHEI The Portrait 
WALKER With an Introduet by ¢ 
BELL f if f th fra 
233 40 

Henry Fox, First Lord Holland 
A Study of the Career of an | teenth Cer 
tury Politiciar THa W. Rik MA 
B. Litt Oxon. 


A Shakespeare Glossary 
By ©. T) Oxntons, MA the Oxford English 
Dietionars (loth, fs ; 
Paper Rdition, 


Six Lec ures on the Recorder 
and Other Flutes in Relation to Literature 
By Wetcn, M.A Demy Svo. 
cloth, with 112 illustration s, & 00 


Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 West 32d Street, New York 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


93 Federal Street, Boston 


FINGER PLAYS, With Music 


4to, cloth, $1.25 
CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES. 


BRIDGMAN. 4to, cloth, $1.25 


By AMY BROOKS ; 
DOROTHY DAINTY SERIES 


Illustrated by the Author. $1.00 each 
Dorothy Dainty 
Dorothy’s Playmates 
Dorothy Dainty at School 
Dorothy Dainty at the Shore 
Dorothy Dainty in the City 
Dorothy Dainty at Home 
Dorothy Dainty’s Gay Times 
Dorothy Dainty in the Country 
Dorothy Dainty’s Winter 
Dorothy Dainty at the Mountains 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS BY EMILIE POULSSON 


THE RUNAWAY DONKEY and other Rhymes for Children. Profusely 
illustrated by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 4to, cloth, $1.25 


Illustrated. 4to, cloth, $1.25 Registered in U.S. Patent Office 


THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE. Illustrated by L. |. 


FINGER PLAYS 


With design and illustrations by 


By NINA RHOADES 
The “BRICK HOUSE BOOKS” 


Illustrated. $1.00 each 
Only Dollie 
The Little Girl Next Door 
Winifred’s Neighbors 
The Children on the Top Floor 
tow Barbara Kept Her Promise 
Little Miss Rosamond 
Priscilla of the Doll Shop 
Brave Little Peggy 
The Other Sylvia 
Maisie’s Merry Christmas 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


563 Titles to be had in the 
SPECIAL LIBRARY BINDING 
APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Special Price to Libraries, 345c. net Send for Complete List 


DICTIONARY CATALOGUE OF EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Arranged and annotated by Isabella M. Cooper, Instructor in Library Science at Simmons's 
College, and Margaret A. McVety, Chief of the Loan Department in the Newark Free 
Public Library, describing the first 505 volumes. Well 4e sent to any librarian on request, 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23d St., New York 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


If you want the s/ronges¢ Binding on your Library Books you 


should try the DURA, which is an improvement on the Wales’ 


Pat., June 7, 1898, and it can be had in any Style or Material. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


“A SUGGESTION IN LIBRARY ECONOMY 
/f you insist upon having jour books bound in 


| Holliston Library Buckram your expense for rebinding will be Cut in Two 
because it will Double the Life of Your Books 


END FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION 7 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, “te “t- Norwood, Mass. 


New York Office: 67 Fifth Avenue 


BOOKBINDINC- WORTH WHILE TO LIBRARIANS 


\yita thirty years’ experience in the business of Bookbinding, and realizing the progressiveness ot 
Librarians, in this line as well as other important features of library matters, I am fully pre 
pared to do your work in the best, cheapest and most economical manner, giving you at the same tim 


prompt service, 


I use only acid-free leather (made special for me), and other best materials adapted for Library 


work. 
As a sample I offer to rebind, free of charge, 2 vols., 12mos, sent me prepaid 


| cordially invite Librarians and others interested, to visit me at my new fire proof bindery, the 


largest and best equipped bindery in the United States 
You will always tind me in the bindery, as I supervise all the work, 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, - NEWARK, N. J. 


* 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


27 and 29 W. 23d St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedford St, Strand 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 


tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


Tas Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 


sopaical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes: 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods « 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers anc 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments: 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail! on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


pe QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 
not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 


in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 


with book collecting. 
Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 


sire them. 
BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 


and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 


publications. 
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READY IN APRIL 
American Library Annual 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


Index to Dates of Current Events in 111 

Necrology of Writers, Deceased in 1911 

Bibliographies Published in 111 

Statistics of Book Production, 1911 

American Decisions in Copyright A Book for 
Cases, 1911 

Library Periodicals Public 

National Library Associations eae 

State Library Commissions Libraries 

State Library Associations Within sts 

Library Clubs in the United States 


SECO pt 


Great Libraries of the World ! -™ 
Library List for United States valuable one ever 0 
with name of Librarian and Statistical sie d from our offics " 
Information of each Library a. ) 


Library List for Canada 

List of Private Collectors of Books in the United 
States, Revised and Extended 

Book Trade Associations, Ete. 

Book Trade Periodicals 

Directory of Publishers Issuing Books in 1911 


Directory of Booksellers in the United States and 
Canada, interleaved 


OCTAVO, CLOTH BINDING. PRICE $5.00 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
P. O. Box 943 298 BROADWAY, NEW a 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we cal] 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A _ request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


9-15 PARK PLace, New York 


UBLIC LIBRARY BOOKBINDING is necessarily the business 

of an expert. During the last twenty-five years CHIVERS 
has had watchful and alert experience while binding millions of books 
for Public Libraries. 

He was the first to adapt bookbinding to their special needs and 
has been constantly engaged in re-adapting the craft to the shifting 
character of book production. 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, but it is only IMITA- 
TION after all. 

Public Libraries can obtain the REAL thing at the same price 
as the imitation. 

True economy in binding is not in its first cost, but in the number 
of issues it will serve while the book lasts in a clean and sound 


condition. 
Chivers’ binding is designed to enable every book to give the 


longest possible service. 
Write for information regarding our prices for rebinding and 


new books. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


78 E. WASHINGTON ST., 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-1911 


An annotated list of the 3,000 /est decks published since 1904, selected through votes of 


librarians and various specialists in al! parts of the country, and edited by the editor of 
the A. L. A. Booklist. 74is ts the most important atd in hk selection since the A. L. A. 
Catalog of 1904. To be published early in 1912. Advance subscription $1.00 (postpa 


$1.20); after publication, $1.50. 


A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy 


The following chapters are printed each as a separate pamphlet. Price, ro cents each, 
£ I I I 


50 or more, 4 cents each 


I. American Library History. Ky C. Kk. Boiron. 
II. Library of Congress. By W. W. Bisnor. 
IV. The College and University Library. By J. 1. Wyre, JR. 


Library Legislation. Ky W.F. 


XII. Library Administration. By E. Bosiwick. 
XV. Branch Libraries and Other Distributing Agencies. Ky Lina A, % 
EASTMAN, 


XVII. Order and Accession Department. By F. F. Horrer 
Shelf Department. By JosEeruine A. RATHBONE. 
XXII, Reference Department. Ky E. C. Riciiarpson, 
XXVI. Bookbinding. By A. L. Batiey. 


List of Subject Headings for a Dictionary Catalog 


New edition, thoroughly revised. Edited by Mary J. Briccs, Three times material of 


yrevious edition. Cloth, reinforced, $2.50; carriage prepaid. 
t 


Supplement to Kroeger’s Guide to Reference Books 


By Isapore G. MupGe. Includes books published t909-to. Uniform in style with the 


Guide. Price, 25 cents. 


Foreign Book Lists 


Compiledto help librarians in book selection for non-English reading patrons 


French. By J. C. Braco. 25 cents. 

French Fiction. By Wm. Breer and Mme. Cornu. § cents, 
German. Ky 
Hungarian. By |. Mavp 15 cents. 
Norwegian and Danish. [iy 25 cents 
Swedish. 


EMMA GATTIKER. 50 cents, 


By VALFRID PALMGREN, 25 cents 
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iE On tile in almost every public library of impor- 


tance in the United States. Send tor sample 


copy it your order has not yet been entered. 


Index Dates 
OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(Published Monthly ) 


The INDEx TO Dares is an index to the daily newspaper 


press for the trained literary worker, libraries of every grade, 


and newspaper offices. It aims to cover thoroughly all the news 


of the United States as a whole which is of permanent impor- 


tance, such of its local news as has more than local appeal, and 


such news of the world at large as would be of interest to the 


and this so far as possible even in the special. 


American reader 
ized fields of endeavor. The scope of the INDEX is necessarily 


elastic, and will be enlarged in immediate response to the finan- 


cial support it meets. 


[2° Published monthly, cumulated quarterly. Subscription, 


$2.00 per year. 


The INpeEx to Dares for the year tgt1, cumulated, forms 


part of the American Library Annual, tgtt-12. Price, $5.00 


(including a subscription to the INDEX ‘ro Dares for tg12). 


Binders for the INDEX supplied at 40 cents each. 


Address 


THE R. R. BOWKER COMPANY, Publishers 
298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most Comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
vooks can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying Nbraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
pooks are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publisiers’ prices 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy 


PHILADELPHIA) JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates 


SEND FOR CATALOGU 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 


affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application. 


F.A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


Founded 1805. 


Eurepean Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges Goverr 
ment institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 
Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General! Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS tor 
English and French. 
Special atten 


Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. 
eriodicals promptly supplied either 


tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material corre tering 
Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and Genera/ Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Instrtutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and io smal! matters as well as grem, 


Established 1816. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature.”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: Londosm. 
Codes’ UNICODE and A RU, 


Telegranhic ROOKMEN, LONDON. 
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Dealers Who Issue Catalogues" of Library Books 


DUM ESTIC. 


Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 
East 17th St., New York, 


Bjérck and Bérjesson, 40 W. 28th St.. New York 
Scandinavian books. 


33°37 


Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Boston Book Co., Boston. Mass. (Larger stock oF 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 


Brentano's, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
York. 

Toronto, Canada. 

(Largest stock of Pe 

) 


Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., 


Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. 
riodical Sets in the World 


Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and General Literature.) 


Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West , New York 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


(Americana 


23d St 


Engelke. Geo., 855 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Internat. Library Technology, $2.65 each. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y.° 
Huntting, The H. R.., Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, Il. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave.; 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

MeDeviee Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 30 Church Ss., 

Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
ies Books, Subscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y 

Malkan. Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 


(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila, 
Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Rosenbach 1320 Walnut St., 
(Americana, English Lit. Mas., Early yoo 


Schulte. Theo E., 132 East 23d St.. New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 


| Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Stechert, G, E., & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 


York. (Books in various languages.) 


Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stock 
of 150,000 pamphlets relating to America. 


Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
(Books about lowa and the early West.) 
225 Fifth Ave., New 


Union Library Association, 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books 
FOREIGN. 

Baer, Joseoh, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger 


Baker's Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir 
d 


mingham, England. 


B. H., so and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng 
Classical and General ) 


Blackweil 
(Theological, 


E. J., 
Hollan 
Brockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany 


Brill, Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 


Leipzig, Germ. 


Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin 
(Rare Books aud Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 
many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Ké6nigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 


Germany. 


Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 


Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 
Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
York. 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 


Rare Books, including Americana, Prints ané 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 
Nijioff, Martinus, Lange Voorhcut 9, The Hague, 


Holland. 


Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 


Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St, New Bod St, 
London, England. 

Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasee 

(American Books and 

Rare books. Prints.) 

tso catalogues 


Rosenthal’s 
14. Munich, Germany. 
Prints, Incunables, mss., 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 
issued. 


Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W., C. 
Stechert. G. E.. & Co., 151-155 W. asth St., 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 


Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., Londoa, 
(Americana and Economics.) 


19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France 


New 


“erauem Em.. 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 


Secondhand and New. 
Write for Catalogue. 
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MAGGS BROTHERS 


109 Strand, - - London, England 


LARGEST AND 
ENGLAND OF 


THE 
IN 


CARRY ONE OF 
CHOICEST STOCKS 


Fine and Rare 


Books, Prints and Autographs 


Specially interesting Catalogues in each section (many illustrated) 


regularly issued. ‘These Catalogues appeal especially to the Con 


noisseur, Collector, and Antiquarian. 


LIBRARY AGENCIES UNDERTAKEN 


Customers’ desiderata searched for and reported tree of charge. 


Commissions executed at the principal London and Paris auction sales 


ITEMS OF RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY SEARS 


EM. TERQUEM 


J. TERQUEM @ CO., Export Booksellers, Publishers, Bookbinders 
19, Rue Scribe, PARIS FRANCE) 


Library Agents in Paris for the Supply of French and Continental Literature and Publications 

Special service recommended for out of print books and collections 

Catalogues published and sent on application 

Agency in New York where shipments are made oncea week, and where payments and remittances are 
received. 

Terms and references will be gladly furnished 

Sole Agents for the United States of the Art and Architectural Publications of MASSIN (formerly 
Schmid & Daly) and THEZARD, and of the musical magazine 8. &. “., Organ of the Internationa! 
Society of Mus‘c, the finest magazine in existence relating to music, to which every Library should subscribe 
Subscription, $5.00 a year. 


Sample copies sent free on application to 


3 T is a pleasure to announce that our list of subscribers ts steadily increas- 
ing, a gratifyiug tribute tothe journalistic value of the magazine. Its 


circulation is now larger than at any time in its long history,and every effort 
will be made by the editorial management to uphold its leadership as the 
representative journal of library work and economy throughout the world. 


Tae" It may be of interest to librarians to know that subscriptions for 
additional copies of Linrary JouRNAL can be entered at half rate, $2.00 


instead of $4.00. This offer applies to everybody associated with your 


library, including trustees, assistants, etc., who may want a personal copy 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


R. R. BOWKER, Editor Publication Office, 298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 
rd Br N. Y 


over Co., 


BINDING. 


Angel Press, Boston, Mass 
Barrett Bind , Chicago, 

H. ickwell, 
ity 

Cedri Chivers, 
Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 

G, Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, 2sth St, N. 
Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. 
J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


Gay 


| 


B 


se, 


len “nt k ¢ Springfield, Mass 


Co 


Binder 


N, 


Torsion 


and University 


Pi.., 


git-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 


A. 


Y. City, 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND 
| 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
pears, Bureau, Boston, New York ond. Chicago. 

F an Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City 
Binder Co., T oO. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal uction Jamestown, N. Y. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Geo, B. Meleney & ( t19 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N, J. 
George Stikeman, W. 26th St., N. Y. City.. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Braun, & »., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosm ( 119 W, 2sth St., N. Y. City. 


AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Broadway, N: Y. City. 
New York and Chicago. 
221 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 


BINDERS. 
Brothers, Syracuse, 


Mass. 
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CARD 
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tion 
nicke 286 
Sureau, Boston, 
re x 


N. Y. 
ochester, 
Rochester, 


CATALOG CARDS. 

Co., Broadway, N. Y. City 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Co., 5-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


William St.. New York. 
Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
lipper Mfg. Co New York, 
ushman & Den 244 W. 
Bros., Syracuse, N. ‘ 
M. Higgins & Co., oth 
G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, a 
iagara Clip 123 L iberty 
Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
Waterman & Co., N. Y. City 
Novelty Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
LADDERS. 
65 St. Chicago, 
244 Water St., N City. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Rochester, 


City. 
N. 
the Mfg. C N.Y 


siobe Werr 38 


icke 
Cc 

nan 


INKS, 


rg 


& Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, 


nison 23d St., N City. 
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Brooklyn 
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& Co., 


HELP WANTED. 
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ir 
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FELOMANN’S 


MADE 
Perfected EXCLUSIVELY 
Book Holder ev 


of Highest Merit 
Sample of regular 
magazine size 7 x 10 
Mailed post - pe aid in 


| 


System Mtg. Co. 


r Canada 
for 1828 MILWAUKEE AVE 
Any size or style of i 1/ CHICAGO ILL. 


covering to order. j 
Origanators, inventors 
Manufacturers of Devices 


DERRICK'S PENNY BOOK COVER 
Fits Any Size Book 

|| Twenty-five sample covers mailed to 

any address for 25 cents 


F. KR. DERRICK, Brodhead, Wis. 


OOKS. —All out-of-print books 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
|GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


LIBRARY AGENTS 


LISTS FREE 


Send 


*Wants” 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS co. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (C 


t 


sath St.) New York 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works con 
HORSES, CATTLE, _doGs 
BOOKS 


imals 


Catalogues on Applicatior 


U. S$ GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


& SPECIALTY 
Largest Stock in Existence 
w. H. LOWDERMILK & C@O., 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 


16 Beaver St., New York 


mportations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


+ Th -- 
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the libraries of the country, may 
! position in the library department 
large bhookstore Address ENXprrienc care 


SUPPLIED TO LIBRARIES ON SPECIAL TERMS 


is designed to meet the growing demand for books on practical subjects; to bring within the 
ken of the non-technical reader an accurate knowledge of manufacturing processes and the 
practical application of modern science to the industries. 


Each volume is written by an expert 


to the end that practical readers and all who are engaged in the numerous allied branches of 


the engineering and technical trades may have reliable works of reference. 


NOW READY 


Weod Pulp and Its Applications. By C. F. 
Cross, E. and R. W. 


Glass Manufacture. By Water Rosennar, B.A., 
B.C.E., Superintendent of the Dept. of Metallurgy 
and Metallurgical Chem. at the Nat’! Physical Labo- 


ratory. 

The Law and Commercial e of Patents, 
Desi and Marks. y R. 
— -A.(Oxon.). Of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
al-Law. 


‘ces of Power. By RosertS. Batt, 


Natural Sour 
B.Sc., Assoc. Mem. Inst. C. E. 
itive Glass Processes. By Arruur Lovis 


cora 
Durute, 


By J. B. C. Kersuaw, Fellow 


of ne Inst. of mistry; Mem. of the Faraday 
iety. 
Jelegraphy. By C. C. F. Monckton, 
Textiles and Their Manufacture. By ALpxeD 
Barker, M.Sc. 


Timber. By J. R. Barrerpen, A.M.I.C.E. 


Tre Manufacture of Paper. By R. W. Sinpatt, 


Electric B Ss , A.C.G.L., 
y Maurice Soromon, A.C.G.I 


Gold and Precious Metals. By THomas K. Ross, 
D.Sc., of the Royal Mint. 


Chemistry and Physics 
By Aan E. Muney, M.A. 


PRetegrephy. By Atrrep Warxins, President of 
the Photographic Convention, 1907. 


Soils and Manures. By ). Avan Murray, B.Sc. 


India-Rubber and Its Manufacture. With 
Chapters on Gutte-Percha and Balata. By 
H. L. Terry, F.1.C., Assoc. Inst. M. M. 


Power and Traction. By F.H. Davies, 
The Rail Locomotive: What It Is and 
y it Is t It Is. By Vaucnan Penpexp, 


Wh 
M. Inst, M. E., Mem. Inst. M. I. 


Liquid and Gaseous Fuels, and the Part 
ey Play in Modern Power Production. 

By Prof. Vivian B. Lewes, F.1.C., F C.S., Professor 
of Chemistry, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

Coal. By James Toner, M.1.M.E., F.G.S., etc., Lec- 
turer on Mining at Victoria University, Manchester. 

The Book: Its History and Development. By 
Cyrim Davenport, V.D.. F.S.A. 

ine gue Steel. By J. H. Sransprm, B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Town Gas for Lighting and Heating. By W. 
H. Weeser, 
Stones. With a 
cial Stones. By W. Gooncnitn, 


er on 
-B., B.Ch. 


Gas imes. By W. J. Marswart, Assoc. M. L., 
.,and Capt. H. R. Suanxey, R.E. (Ret.), M. 
nst. 


IN PREPARATION 


AMLM T. Rossiter, M.1.E.E 

Rossirer. A 3 fachinery. By 
-M.1.M.E. 


Practice. By Prof. G. F. Cuarnock, 


A.M.1L.C.E., M.1.M.E. 


Commercial Paints and Papating. By A. S. 
Jenninos, Hon. Consulting Examiner, City eal Guilds 


of London Institute. 
and Distilling. 


” and others to be annnounced later. 


By Jamas Grant, 


Mustrated. Uniformly beund in cloth. 206 to 400 pages. 5'( x8 inches. Each $2.00 net 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Publishers, 25 Park Place, New York 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


— 


ENRY MALKAN begs to call attention of librarians to the fact that 

he deals in books of all departments of literature—new, old and rare— 
and possesses unsurpassed facilities for efficient and economical library 
service. 

A special feature is made of trying to procure out-of-print books of 
which we carry the largest stock and the greatest variety to be found in New 
York. Catalogues and special lists issued regularly. Estimates furnished 
on any library list and correspondence solicited. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all librarians when visiting New York 


to call and examine our immense stock. 
Bae” We pay transportation charges. 


A FEW SPECIALS 


LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE. 
Ancient and Modern. Edited by Cuartes Dupiey War- 
NER. Edition de Luxe. Numerous illustrations and portraits. 46 
vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, uncut. New York, 1896. Published 


PARKMAN (Francis) WORKS. Illustrated. 13 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, uncut. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1910. Pub- 


CHILDREN’S OWN LIBRARY. Edited by J. Extis Bur- 
DICK, with an introduction by CHARLEs WetsH. Edition de Luxe. 


Illustrated. 1o vols., 4% morocco, 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. Published 


THE NOVELS OF LORD LYTTON. 30 vols., cloth, 8vo, gilt 
tops, uncut. Athenewum Society, New York,n.d. Published at 


COMPLETE WORKS OF HONORE de BALZAC, Trans- 
lated by KaTHarine P. Wormecey. Illustrated by Jeanniot and 
Cain. 30 vols, cloth, rzmo. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, n. d. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. Witha life by Maruitpe 
Bunp. 12 vols., cloth, 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Atheneum Society, 


New York, n.d. Published at $24.00 10.50 


THE WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. National 
Edition. Edited by ARTHUR Brooxs Lapstty. With an introduc- 
tion by Tueopore Roosrvett. 8 vols., cloth, 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 


HENRY MALKAN 
New York's Largest Book Store 
42 Broadway and 55 New Street, . NEW YORK 


at $20.00 5 
é 


